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Blind 
By W. Sherwood Fox 


LIKE begging children do we ask, 
And ask, 

For clearer light to shine 

Upon our daily task. 

But, when the torch divine 

Reveals at last 

Alike the easy and the rough, 

In petulance we cry, Enough! 

And cast 

The torch upon the ground, resigned 

To do the easy in the darkness—blind, 


BRANDON, MANITOBA. 








Progress by Antagonism 

All progress must cut its way through prejudice 
and vested interests. Good people antagonized 
Sunday-schools, hymn-books, the Young Men's 


Christian Association. Every new truth or new fact 
has to crowd its way into our finished creeds and 
habits, and the shove hurts. Every new activity dis- 
places something and displeases somebody. ‘‘ Prog- 
ress by antagonism’’ was announced, as one of the 
three laws of the Kingdom of God, by a theologian of 
front-rank standing some thirty years ago, and the 
statement has been accepted without criticism. When 
a certain western church cut down its old-fashioned high 
pulpit it lost one member—and gained twenty. When 
Paul pushed missions beyond the synagogue he 
angered some Jews, lost some possible adherents, 
got himself into no end of trouble—and won the Gen- 
tile world for Christ. The tedious threshing out of 
controversy is part of the process of grace in the 
world. -By means of the controversy, attention is 


fixed;>statements of new truth are slowly matured, and 





wise methods of new action are developed. Mean- 
while the hesitating feel perplexed, the rash plunge 
ahead unwisely, and everything seems unstable. He 
who shrinks back from these grave risks and transient 
losses forfeits place as leader, and drifts helplessly to 
the rear. Antagonism is part of the price of prog- 
ress, 
x 

The Peril of Safety 

There is always danger when we are so well safe- 
guarded as to think we are beyond danger. In other 
words, whenever we cease to be alert against danger, 
we increase our risk fromit. One who has had ample 
time to catch a train or keep an appointment, for ex- 
ample, has more than once failed to arrive on time 
simply because he thought there was plenty of time, 
and the minutes slipped away faster than they were 
noticed. That same person will keep an appointment 
punctually, over and over again, when he has allowed 
only just enough minutes and seconds to get there 
‘‘on the dot." The trouble in the first instance lay, 
not in allowing plenty of time, for that is a good thing 
to do, but in supposing that plenty of time meant no 
further need of watchfulness. And the reason why 
the appointments were kept oftenest when time was 
scantiest was because the whole man was then awake 
and alert to the danger of failure. This is simply 
another illustration of the old warning, ‘‘ Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed’’—. _It is well to al- 
low broad margins between ourselves and failure; but 
it is courting failure to think that the margin insures 


success. 
x 
Safer than Will-Power 


Struggle as we may to win our fights against sin, 
our real hope is not in our own will-power, but in 
God’s power to overrule our wills, The man or 
woman who lives truest and cleanest and steadiest, 
day by day, does not achieve this in the strength of 
an iron will, but by surrender to the dominance of 
God’s will. And often, praise God! one is saved 
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from sin even without having surrendered just then to 
God's control, God takes charge of us in spite of 
ourselves. A certain man, looking back over a year 
that was seen to be one of the best of his life, realized 
that this was so not because of any consistent and 
successful determination of his own that it should 
be so, but because God had carried him along, often 
rebellious and unwilling, in ways that brought greater 
freedom from temptation, and unsought, undeserved 
blessing. It was wholly God's victory ; so much so 
that the sense of shame was strong that God had 
had to work with so little co-operation from the man 
himself. But that sense of shame may well be out- 
weighed by the rejoicing that God is willing to stand 
by us even when we desert him, In Him is our 


strength. 
Others’ Liberty 


Judging others is a perilous procedure. Some 
excellent Sabbath-keepers once, about forty years 
ago, accused a Christian railway superintendent of 
breaking the Fourth Commandment by habitually send- 
ing out and sometimes riding on an extra engine on 
Sunday afternoons. Had these critics attended the 
preceding Sunday-school convention of their home 
county they would have known more and perhaps have 
said less. Thecounty missionary there reported that he 
found the village of M without Sunday-school, 
public worship, or Christian leader, but not without 
saloons. The railway superintendent had honored 
himself by attending the convention and looking for 
work. Beginning with the next Sunday the village of 
M had a Sunday-school manned by leaders 
carried back and forth on that engine after the day's 
workin the schools of their home town was done; and 
the said superintendent sometimes served as engineer 
rather than appoint an employee to this extra Sunday 
labor. Others may often justly do what we could not 
justly do. Every new Christian enterprise, every 
unique service, all broadening of the work of the 
Kingdom, involves a freedom of action which pro- 
vokes faultfinding from the prejudiced. 
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The Saving Grace of Inconsistency 


NCONSISTENCY is provoking, irritating, aggra- 
vating. It shocks our sense of symmetry and 
fitness. It disturbs our calculations, disappoints 

our hopes, and makes life seem a lottery. When we 
build we would like assurance of stability, but this is 
ever balking us. It is always disquieting to feel that 
some human chemical element is going to act one way 
one day and another the next ; that human nature will 
not ‘‘stay put.’” How much of it there is, and how 
great is its variety ! 

There is the inconsistency of the plain ‘frivol,’’ 
light of mind and heart, the play of every wind that 
blows, the foam of the sea. Of the opportunist, who 
has, no doubt, his own steady (and selfish) purpose, 
but whom we find blowing now hot, now cold, now 
East, now West, according to the prevailing breezes. 
Of the Pharisee, perhaps unconscious of the fact, who 
strains: out a gnat and swallows a camel, sensitive to 
slight sins and dull to great ones. There is the in- 
consistency of the hypocrite, who covers the deep 
damnation of his inner soul by some fair show of 
scrupulousness, Of the sordid calculating sinners, no 
hypocrites, but also no saints, who drive a bargain 
with their own conscience, if not with heaven, and 


** Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to’’; 


Of the.one-sided thinker who: denies to-day the logical 
consequences of his opinioris of yesterday (and of to- 


day as well). Of the ‘‘average man,’’ overborne by 
the present look or trend, wishing to do well, and to 
have his present accord with his past, but unable 
to pierce to the real inner meaning of things and 
thoughts, and so forever veering, and rarely knowing 
it, ‘*Oh, consistency, thou art a jewel !’’ 

But inconsistency is a jewel, too, It is freedom, the 
breath of life, salvation. It must be inconsistency of 
the right sort, of course. Moral inconsistency has no 
proper place in God's universe, high or low. But 
times without number the true inconsistency has 
proved a saving grace. It retards declension. It 
prevents error, it preserves sanity, it promotes advance. 
It also softens the hard outlines of routine and formal 
living. It cracks the shell of dull and slavish con- 
formity to outward law or opinion. It points out the 
way to the large spaces of the Spirit. 

The man who, in a right way, can be boldly ‘in- 
consistent’’ can live on both sides of a truth. He 
may have to do it, as American polygamy is now 
mostly conducted, ‘‘tandem,’’ and not ‘‘abreast,"’ 
but he must do it. Any truth of God is too large for 
the greatest human mind to grasp its opposites and its 
inner connections all at once. We must stand first 
on one side. and then on the other. It is the one- 


sided stand that makes on the one hand the “‘ heretic,’’ 
disagreeable, troublesome, and sometimes ‘‘ pesti- 
and on the other the narrow and even perse- 
is a noble thing, and the 


lent,’ 
cuting. bigot. 


*« System ’ 
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normal mind is evermore impelled to seek after it ; it 
is in our bone and blood and sinew. But we must 
also perceive our limitations, and discover that the 
crystal globe of truth is too massive for the single- 
handed clutch. Very probably, with increased knowl- 
edge and power the relations and reconciliations of 
things will more and more appear; but something 
must be left, no doubt forever, for the researches of 
eternity, and meanwhile we can shamelessly and 
boldly hold the things we see, although their juncture 
is beyond our sight. 

This ‘‘saving grace'’ enables a man to achieve 
another very valuable accomplishment, that of living 
on all sides of his own nature. ‘‘ How is it,’’ said the 
young woman to her friend, ‘‘that you are so differ- 
ent at different times? Sometimes you are so robust, 
strong, manly, and then again so effeminate, im- 
pulsive, dependent.’’ ‘‘Oh,”’ he said, ‘‘ that is very 
easy. Half my ancestors were men, and half were 
women.’’ A man is but a woman developed upon 
the manward side more than on the other ; and vice 
versa, There will always be ‘‘inconsistency’’ as the 
strong, massive, aggressive elements now prevail, and 
now the tenderer, softer, more intuitive. That soul 
which holds itself down to the one or the other 
truncates its own being, atrophies its own life, refuses 
its largest growth. You may well be afraid of your- 
self if you never find your thought or emotion seem- 
ingly at war with one you had last week, or an hour 
ago. 

This living on all sides of one’s nature is what has 
saved both individuals and the world at large from 
the tyranny and consequences of their own narrow 
and partial creeds, whether political, social, or re- 
hgious, Perhaps all creeds are partial and narrow, — 
certainly all but ours ; and since we have never taken 
in the whole range of knowledge and feeling, it is 
possible that even our inductions are too limited and 
our deductions now and then misled. When we are 
brought straight up against living facts, palpitating 
situations, and breathing men and women, theories 
crack or stretch. Some of them ought not, it may be. 
But some of them ought. For while no public ques- 
tion, any more than a theological problem, is to be 
determined ‘on sentimental or emotional grounds 
alone, the heart is a statesman and theologian who 
has as valid claims to be heard as ever had the head, 
Had it not been for this blessed grace of inconsist- 
ency there had been times when the life and love 
of human kind would have been crushed beneath a 
Juggernaut of scholastic reasoning, which after all 
left perhaps the largest body of facts out of con- 
sideration. There has not been enough of it to save 
the world from being too often a torture-room, but 
without it men would have pursued to the bitter end 
the logic of one-sided conviction. God is to be 
thanked that under the snows of clear, cold, critical 
thinking lie the lava lakes of human sympathy and 
love which will now and then break forth, illogical as 
the eruption may seem. 

Inconsistency leaves the man free, again, to meet 
situations as they are, unhindered, undeterred. Prob- 
ably nothing has so hampered humanity as has the 
‘dead hand'’ of the past, the general past, or our 
own particular, personal past, precedent slowly har- 
dening into law. This sort of consistency is, indeed, 
‘*the hobgoblin of little minds.’’ It would confiie 
throbbing life within the sepulchers of the dead. 
What I did, even what I thought, yesterday, is done, 
it is thought. It met a certain situation. It was 
based on certain knowledge, a certain outlook. To- 
day I face a new situation, with wider knowledge, 
with a better grasp, it should be, of the same deep 
principles I had yesterday. What care I for incon- 
sistency? My consistency is not with the outgrown 
shells of things, but with the abiding and eternal 
truth of God in the living, expanding present. Yes- 
terday ‘*I gave place in the way of subjection, no, 
not for an hour, and even Titus, being a Greek, wis 
not compelled to be circumcised,’’ but to-day Timo- 
thy my beloved son shall undergo that rite, and to- 
morrow I shall be in the temple to pay the charges of 
those who have made a vow. It was a severe criti- 
cism of Gladstone that at different times of his life 
he occupied such opposite positions upon great ques- 
tions ; but it was his glory. 

And it was his safety and advance, for this saving 
grace is the open door to truth. It puts our hand 
into the hand of our Guide, who through the events 
of life, the thoughts of men, and his own intimations, 
leads us into all the truth. Was it not Agassiz who 
greeted a friend with beaming face: ‘‘ You know I 
have been teaching tor twenty years such and such a 
thing about certain fossils? Well, I have just read 
So-and-So’s book, and he has proved to me that ‘it is 
not so at all!"’ Itis to be feared that that consist- 
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ency we pride ourselves upon is too often intellectual 
inertia, stubbornness, and vanity. We will not ad- 
vance to truth because it looks like retreat from our 
position, . . 
Of course all this is not inconsistency at all. 
It is deepest consistency. It is truth, truth to 
one’s self, to one’s foundest convictions. It is 
faith, faith in God, belief that his truth is larger 
than anything we have yet beheld, and that he 
who seeks it, and will learn, shall be guided by 
One who, whatever the means he uses, has one goal. 
It is openness of mind, that childlikeness through 
which we enter into the Kingdom. It is freedom, 
from partialness, from pride, from fear, from slavery 


On Being Hidebound 


Many of the most valued features of The Sunday 
School Times have been the direct result of sugges- 


tions from readers of the paper. The managers of the 
Times, in both the editorial and the business depart- 
ment, not only welcome, but invite, the freest criti- 
cism and suggestions from readers, Often they put 
these suggestions into effect ; occasionally they know 
that it would be unwise to do so, Therefore the fol- 
lowing protest from a long-time reader in New York 
state is worth noting. He asks to have a standing 
notice published in the Times concerning a detail in 
the subscription department, and then adds : 

You still keep referring to the seme eran in the different 
lesson writers, aud the said paragraphs are not numbered. 
It seems strange you seem so loth to do anything that facili- 
tates the use of the paper. You seem to be hidebound in 
certain directions. 

Yes, The Sunday School Times zs hidebound in 
certain directions. It has an unconquerable reluctance 
to do anything that would interfere with the useful- 
ness of the paper to the readers in general. It has a 
strong prejudice against doing anything that would 
plainly be useless. The business note that this reader 
wished to see published regularly was intended to cor- 
rect some carelessnéss in subscription-payments that 
he, as 4 club organizer, had noted among certain of 
his subscribers ; but it would not have accomplished 
what he hoped. For persons who are careless in such 
a detail are entirely too careless to pay any attention to 
an impersonal, published «‘ reminder.”’ 

And the numbering of all the paragraphs in all the 
lesson-articles in The Sunday School Times would, 
the editors are convinced, be a serious annoyance to 
the many who read an article straight through in 
order to get its message asa whole, To number each 
paragraph in every such article would suggest artificial 
and unwarranted ‘‘steps’’ or breaks in the continuity 
of the article. 
interest of the readers in mind when they refrain from 
doing this. 

What may seem like a desirable thing to an indi- 
vidual reader may appear in an entirely different light 
to those who, by actual tests and correspondence, have 
learned the wishes of many readers. The Sunday 
School Times wants to continue to be hidebound in 
allegiance to the need of its subscribers. It is sure 
that the New York subscriber would not have this 


otherwise. 


Plagiarism versus Growth 

Whenever scrupulous care in avoiding plagiarism 
is urged, some seem to be troubled as to how and 
where to draw the line against plagiarism. The sub- 
ject was recently discussed in The Sunday School 
Times ; and now readers are asking whether they 
are wrong in using the Times’ lesson helps in their 
Sunday-scheol work without credit. One such letter, 
from a New York state reader, is as follows: 

A Colorada minister asks [in the Times of January 9] your 
opinion on plagiarism, stating that he finds ‘* many things so 
helpful and suggestive ’’ that he uses them in his sermons. 

My experience has been the same in Sunday-school work. 
Are not the various lesson helps printed in The Sunday School 
‘Times for that purpose, and to what extent can I use them and 
still avoid the charge of theft ? 

The man who offers as his own that which is not 
his own is a plagiarist. The man who offers that 
which is not his own when every one understands 
this, counting him largely a collector and transmitter, 
as it were, of the good thoughts of others, is not a 
plagiarist. In other words, the right and wrong as- 
pects of the question are determined largely by what 


Therefore the editors have only the - 
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of mind and heart. It is not caprice. It does not 
cut loose unduly from the past. It gives that past its 
proper weight. It does not despise the scientific and 
the logical. They have their just claims. To disre- 
gard them would be to invite vagary and delusion. 
But it opens its ears to other witnesses as well. It is 
not vacillation. The pilot whose eye is on the star, 
whose heart is at the goal, whose mind is on the 
chart, may tack this way and that, may thread now 
this devious channel of smooth water and now that, 
until his path looks intricate and aimless to those 
who cannot read his law or see his star, but he avoids 
rocks, shoals, and currents without number. He is 
the one supremely steady man that sails the seas. 





is expected of a person. The college student who, in 
classroom, is asked to tell what he knows about a 
matter in history or logic or ethics, and who gives 
exactly the view that he found in his text-book, is not 
counted a plagiarist by any one, though he utter not 
a syllable of credit to the writer whom he quotes. 
The Sunday-school teacher, whose duty it is to lay 
hold on the best helps and commentaries and teach- 
ers’-meeting equipment within reach, and who offers 
the class a well-digested, effectively-planned sum- 
mary of what he has gathered, is not a plagiarist, nor 
would he rightly be counted dishonest if he conducts 
the entire lesson without once mentioning any of his 
sources, 

But the preacher, the public speaker, the writer, 
is in a different position before the public. While 
all such persons must read and study and assimilate, 
nevertheless they are properly looked to for a mes- 
sage of theirown. There will inevitably be in that 
message much that they have received from others, 
and that they have made their own : this cannot be 
otherwise, and this is right.. But when they would 
use, in a message of their own, a distinct saying, or 
thought, or plan of development, which is not their 
own, they must, to be honest, make public acknowl- 
edgment of this. No conscientious and thoughtful 
ig need be in ‘any doubt ‘as to the line ‘of duty 

ere. 

The test of personal growth may be applied in this 
question, as in many others. — If a man’s reading, and 
his use of material gleaned from his reading, tend to 
make him more and more dependent upon others for 
his speaking or writing, he is crippling himself, 
whether he plagiarizes or gives frequent credit. But 
if he is only stimulated by his reading to think more 
and» more deeply for himself, thereby growing less 
dependent upon others for his material, he is not 
going to be troubled much by the plagiarism ques- 
tion,—and he will give credit easily and naturally 
when it is honorably needed. 


oe 
The Daily Altar 


By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 


February 8 to 14 


MoN.—Almighty God, I og that thou wouldst lift my life 
into the light. t-me not contented to grope amid the 
selfish counsels of men, but let me march to the command- 
ments of my God. Give me the soldierly spirit and the sol- 
dierly step, and make me valiant for the truth. 

‘TuEs.—Eternal God, I pray that thou wilt look upon me 
with compassion and may thy compassion unseal within me 
the fountains of pity! _ I would that I might begin to reflect 
the likeness of my Master. May his love make me a lover, 
and may his sacrifice make me willing to expend myself for 
others. 


WED.— Most gracious God, I acknowledge thee to be the 


Lord. Let the acknowledgment be.not only in word but in - 


deed. May I bow to thee in all my affairs, and obey no other 
will but thine! ‘Thy will be done ! 

‘THURS.—My Father in heaven, thy tender mercies are over 
all thy works, and they are over me. Help me to realize the 
wonderful grace in which I live. Let it become perfectly clear 
¥ me that 1 live every day on thy bounty. Thy compassions 
ail not. 

. Frit —Eternal God, wilt thou reveal to me the mind of 
Christ? Leave mé not to my own understanding, and to the 
limitations of my own weakness. Let the light divine shine 
into my soul, and let my will be strengthened in Christ Jesus, 

SaT.—Holy Father, wilt thou let me move in reverence to- 
day. May even my lighter moments be pervaded by sacred 
awe ; deep beneath my laughter may there be the assurance 
of divine kinship! Let to me to live be Christ. 

SuN.—Merciful God, I lift my heart to thee. May it remain 
exalted throughout the day. Never let my thought descend 
to meaner plains, but let my citizenship be in heaven. Let thy 
gracious purpose control my will. 
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LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 14 (Acts 5: 17-42) 
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Gamaliel: The Pharisee at His Best 


By the Very Rev. J. H. Bernard, D.D., Dean of st. Patrick's, Dublin 





E COMMONLY use the 
word ‘* Pharisee’’ as a 
term of reproach, 
When we call a man a ‘* Phari- 
see,’’ we mean that his religion 
is more remarkable for its punc- 
tiliousness of outward observ- 
ance than for its charity or hu- 
mility, and we suggest that 
there is something not alto- 
gethersincereit his professions. - 
There is justification for this 
way of speaking. The Phari- 
sees of Jerusalem in the days of. our Lord's public 
ministry were his chief opponents; they brought 
him to the cross... And in burning words he exposed 
the shallowness of their pretensions and the hypoc- 
risy with which many of them veiled their cruelty and 
greed. Many Pharisees have been bad men, But 
by no means all were bad, nor is there anything 
despicable in the principles by which a sincere 
Pharisee guided his RS 
Who were they? They were the stricter and more 


een 


ecclesiastical world, many of them. learned and de- 
vout, jealous of change, as respectable religious peo- 
ple often are, intensely proud of their race and of 
their religion. The word ‘‘ Pharisee’’ is derived from 
a root which means ‘‘separate’’ ; it was the nick- 
name given to them by their contemporaries, just as 
the name ‘‘exclusives’’ has been applied in our own 
day in Christian communities. Yet they were not 
} formally separate from other Jews, nor did they con- 
} stitute a distinct secf, as we understand that term ; 
4 they were, rather, representatives of a_ particular 
school of religious thought. They are generally con- 
trasted with the Sadducees, , the supporters of: the 
.e¢clesiastical families, from which the. priests came ; 

“Lae “ points of contrast are instructive. ” 
abs arisees . were, , for the .most - 5 litical 
re ts. X ists’? ; they bitterly resented the Roman 
,conquest.of Palestine, and dreamed.of national inde- 
ia -, pendence. - On the other: hand, among the aristo- 
cpatic Sadducees. were. to.be found many who were on 
,; good terms with the government. Herod's court and 
the procurator’s for the time being were familiar to 
them, ‘They were superior persons, and thought. the 
‘Pharisees old-fashioned. It was an indication of this 
difference of attitude toward the imperial .administra- 
tion that the hope of Messiah, of the future Deliverer 
_sung of by prophet and psalmist, was cherished by the 
Pharisees rather than by the Sadducees. A remark- 
able collection of Jewish hymns has come down to ugy 
called ‘‘ The Psalms of the Pharisees,’’ composed about 
half a century before Christ, which faithfully reflects 
the Pharisaic temper. ‘‘Behold, O Lord, and raise 
up unto them their King, the son of David, in the 
time which thou, O God, knowest, that he may reign 
) over Israel thy servant; and gird him with strength 
i that he may break in pieces them that rule unjustly,’’ 
is a typical utterance‘of a pious Pharisee, longing for 
the deliverance of Messiah and: the overthrow of the 
Roman power.-' A Sadducee would have had little 

sympathy with this, 

The Sadducees:did not, indeed, recognize the hand 
of Providence in. the ordering of history at all as dis- 
tinctly as the Pharisees did. Both maintained the 
freedom of the human will, but it was the Pharisees 
‘alone who combined with this a deep conviction that 
God prepares our ways for usto walkin. The religion 
of the Pharisees went deeper than that of the Saddu- 
cees, who questioned the probability of a future life, 
and could find no room in their unspiritual philoso- 
phy for angelic ministrations. Yet perhaps the point 
which to a Pharisee of our Lord's time would have 
seemed most distinctive of his creed was a point of 
less profound significance. It was this: The Phari- 
sees maintained the authority not only of the letter of 
the Mosaic law—which the Sadducees also accepted 
—but also of the mass of commentary and explana- 
tion which had grown round it. Toa Pharisee this 
‘‘oral tradition,’’ handed down by the learned from 
generation to generation, was equal in authority to 
the text of the Pentateuch, and must not be qués- 
tioned. 

And here was the weak side of Pharisaism. The 
scribes—the ecclesiastical lawyers, as we should call 
them—had displayed extraordinary ingenuity in draw- 
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** Could there be anything good in a Phari- 
see?” is the question that springs to:one’s 
lips as the word is uttered. It is worth 
while to learn that there could be, and 
was, a great deal of good in the Pharisees ; 
that they stood for all that was best in 
Judaism when Christ came. But they had 
a fatal weakness. What the good was, 
and what the weakness was, are clearly 
told by Dean Bernard. 


orthodox Jews, the ‘‘conservatives’’ of the Jewish 


ing inferences from the words 
of the sacred law, in order that 
rules might be laid down for 
every emergency. The law of 
Moses was only the nucleus of 
the rabbinical code, And it 
came to pass inevitably that at 
last men could not see the wood 
for the trees, as the saying is, 
and there was danger of losing 
a true sense of proportion in 
handling moral problems, The 
‘‘law of fringes’’ became ex- 
alted over the ‘law of holiness’’ ; fasting, almsgiv- 
ing, ceremonial ablutions, were reduced to a system ; 
the regulations for enabling people to keep the letter 
of the Sabbatical law while they violated its spirit 
were so ingeniously perverse that they became matter 
of ridicule in later ages. Now, Pharisees were bound 
to follow this traditional code ; and, naturally, some 
of them lost their way. They confused things essen- 
tial and things non-essential, as our Lord told them, 
and they became formalists and self-righteous in their 
religious profession, as the parable of the Pharisee and 
the publican explains. 

Nevertheless, Pharisaism was the religion of serious 
and earnest men, however easily it might degenerate 

-into formalism. Their moral precepts were excel- 
lent ; Christ himself said, ‘‘All things whatsoever they 
bid you, these do and observe’’ (Matt. 23 : 3), 
although he reminded his hearers that Pharisaic 
theory and practise did not always agree. And if we 
wish to think of Pharisaism at its best, we must think 
of men like Nicodemus, or Gamaliel, or Paul. Nico- 
demus was an earnest seeker after the truth, ‘‘ man 
of the Pharisees’ as he was. He was no hypocrite. 
Paul was brought up strictly as a. Pharisee, and his 
persecuting zeal before his conyersion shows how 
deeply the, exclusive-and intolerant spirit of Phari- 
saism had affected. him, Yet no one questions the 
sincerity of these early convictions of his, It was 
men like this who were the stténgth of Andale as a 
religious system, 

Paul had been trained by Gamaliel, and we are not 
surprised to learn that his old ‘master was a man of 
exceptional gifts, intellectual and moral. Gamaliel 
was not only a Pharisee ; he was a teacher of the first 
rank, whose learning was widely esteemed. The 
grandson of Hillel, one of the great masters of the 
law, he inherited an honorable tradition ; and he be- 
came one of the most famous of the rabbis. Indeed, 
he was reckoned as higher than a ‘‘rabbi’’ or 
teacher ; he was the first man to be called «* Rabban,”’ 
a title indicative of such great respect that only seven 
rabbis in history were honored by it. Gamaliél died 
about thirty years after the crucifixion of our Lord, 
and when he died it was said that ‘‘the glory of the 
law had departed,’’ so much did his contemporaries 
value his wisdom. We do not know much about his 
life. There is a legend—but it is nothing more—that 

_ he became a Christian in his later years ; and there 
is a record of a different kind which preserves a some- 
what vindictive prayer against heretics, said to be of 
his making. These tales are ill-supported, and may 
be dismissed as unlikely to be true. The picture 
given of him in Acts 5 is more instructive, and to it 
we must now turn. 

Of the council described in Acts 5: 34, both Saddu- 
cees and Pharisees were members, the former repre- 
senting the priestly aristocracy, and the latter the 
accepted religious leaders of the people. The presi- 
dent of the council was a high priest, a Sadducee. 
Gamaliel was only an ordinary member. Yet it is 
remarkable how Gamaliel’s advice was at once ac- 
cepted ; and even this brief record shows to how high 
a position of influence he had attained. It is worth 
noticing that the apostles had been arrested by order 
of the Sadducee party (Acts 5 : 17); to whom their 
teachings about the resurrection would be especially 
distasteful, and one might conjecture that the Phari- 
sees in the Sanhedrin would not be unwilling, if a 
pretext were forthcoming, to humiliate their rivals by 
treating the accused preachers with less violence than 
the priests had urged (Acts 5 : 33). But, However 
that_ may be, Gamaliel was no advocate of extreme 
measures, —‘* Considey,”’ so he says in effect, «that 
impostors. always come’ to & bad énd, if they ate left 
alone.” Theudas ‘did “ndt “Siicceed, nor did’ Judas of 
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Galilee. Let these men alone. If they are deceivers 
or deceived, their enterprise will not prosper ; they 
will do us no harm, If they are really sent of God, 
they must prevail, and it will be dangerous to oppose 
them.’’ 

Gamaliel probably said much more ; we have only, 
as it were, the heads of his speech. And from so 
brief a report, it is not possible to determine whether 
or no he suspected that the apostles had a mission 
from God. He may have been impressed by their 
bearing and their courage, or he may have been natu- 
rally a man of a kind heart who disliked violence, or 
(and this is not improbable) he may have thought the 
whole business too trivial for bloodshed. He was, on 
the one hand, an orthodox rabbi, devoted to the study 
of the law, and therefore naturally hostile to the dis- 
ciples of One who, to his thinking, had tried to destroy 
the authority of the law; the young zealot, Saul, it 
must be remembered, was his pupil. On the other 
hand, he was a sagacious man of wide experience and 
of not unkindly spirit; a beating would do these 
fanatic missioners no harm, but he would not consent 
to their death. They were not very important people, 
nor did they seem to have gathered as many adher- 
ents as Theudas or Judas the Galilean, neither of 
whom came to any good. It would be better to act 
cautiously, 

The policy of Gamaliel may have been nothing 
better than mere opportunism ; his words are not an 
inspired utterance. There are men in every age who 
save themselves the trouble of making a momentous 
decision by waiting for events to shape themselves. 
But the traditions about Gamaliel present us with a 
nobler picture than this. There is a deep sense in 
which the policy of patient waiting for results is truly 
religious, ‘‘ Every plant,’’ said Christ, ‘‘which my 
oer Father planted not, shall be rooted up’’ (Matt. 
15 : 13). And every Pharisee, as has been pointed 
out, believed in the providence of God. Paul's doc- 
trine of predestination shows how profoundly he was 
convinced of it. He shared it with his old teacher, 
the great thinker, who understood that God's eternal 
purpose could not be thwarted. The Pharisee at his 
best could not be forgetful of this principle of faith 
which Christianity inherited from Judaism., We may 
allow ourselves to see in Gamaliel’s counsel to, the 
Sanhedrin an anticipation of Paul's noble saying : 
‘«We can do nothing against the truth, but for the 
truth,’’ 
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For Children at Home 








The Magic Mirror 
By M. Fielder 


DON’T care, it’s mean of you to take the last 
apple in the dish, you're very, very selfish.’’ 
‘*And you're cross, which is just as bad.’’ 
**Children,’’ called grandma, 
The two pairs of bonnie brown eyes drooped. It was 
a pity to let grandma see how naughty they could be 
on her first visit to them. ‘But the beautiful old face 
was peaceful and smiling when the twins slowly crossed 
the threshold of the sunny, flower-scented sitting-room. 

‘* Dearies, I have a story to tell you, snuggle up 
close and let’s away with the fairies,’’ and the girlies 
snuggled close, for fairy-stories were always ‘*‘lovely.’’ 

With an arm about each, grandma began, ‘‘ Once 
upon a time there was a Fairy who was known as the 
Fairy of Smiles, Wherever she went she carried with 
her a tiny mirror framed in gold, and when she saw 
little children with frowning faces and tear-filled eyes, 
she would hold the mirror before them and the cross 
looks soon took wings and flew away, for no one likes 
to gaze at his own scowling reflection. 

**One day two little sisters were disputing over a 
very small matter and angry words were passed back 
and forth,’’ the twinnies looked very sober, but 
grandma went quietly on, ‘‘just as one wee sister 
raised her hand to slap the other, a tiny ladykin 
dressed in gauzy white with curly hair and sweet 
blue eyes came into the nursery with the magic mirror 
in her hand, and in a tinkling voice, said, ‘‘ Please 
glance into my mirror, girlies.’’ 

The small sisters peeped shyly into the highly 
polished mirror and then turned quickly away—did 
those clouded faces with the angry we belong ‘to 
them ? 

‘«You do not like to see yourselves as others some- 


(Continued on page 69, second column) 
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LESSON 7. FEBRUARY 14. THE APOSTLES IMPRISONED 


Golden Text: Blessed are they that have been persecuted for righteousness’ sake: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.—Matt. § : 10 





The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


BOUT twenty-five years -go a Southern boy 
spent much of his time in the White House, in 
eye | pe and had a pretty good time of it. 
A relative of his was President of the United States. 
‘The first house in the land was like home to the boy. 
But after he became a little older, and had gone 
through school and entered the leading university of 
the South, he began to form habits that he could not 
shake off. And one day he found himself in New 
York City penniless, a common bum, bound body and 
soul-by‘drink. ‘He-was in prison if ever a man. was, 
though not locked up by the police. Some one sent 
him to S. H. Hadley and the Water Street Mission. 
And Hadley was the angel of the Lord who brought 
him out of prison, for he helped that boy.to smash 
the bondage that gripped him. Christ set him loose. 
But why, and for what purpose? We'll find out ina 
few minutes, 
The Teaching of the Lesson 

The boy who went from the White House to the 
gutter was not the only one who has been freed from 
prison by the Lord for a special purpose. Some ofthe 
men of the Early. Church had that experience,-—with 
this great difference, that it was through no sin of 
theirs that they were in prison. 

It took plenty of courage to say that you believed 
in Jesus as the Christ, the Son of God, in those days. 
For the men were still living who had executed 
this Jesus as a common criminal; and they were still 
in power. Moreover, these men had told the apos- 
tles plainly what they must wof do (have Acts 4: 
17, 18, read aloud). hat the Jewish rulers meant 
what they said was clear enough from the tragedy of 
the crucifixion itself. 

And the apostles paid no attention tothem! Here 
bring out the facts that had occurred since last 
week's lesson (Acts 5 : 12-16; Riddle, first para- 
graph). Soit is no wonder that the Jewish leaders 
arrested the men and locked them up. 

The Sanhedrin contained both Sadducees and 
Pharisees; and this week you have a good opportu- 
nity to give your class, and gain for yourself, a clear 
idea of the important and reper geen | differences 
that set off the two sects, politically and religiously, 
from each other. Professor Ramsay’s first para- 
on makes the distinction very clear, as does Pro- 
essor Riddle’s fourth paragraph, and his comment 
on verse17. Dean Bernard's full-page article gives an 
admirable view of the Pharisee at his best. What 
the rulers had to fear from the apostles’ preaching is 
explained in Professor Ramsay’s fourth paragraph. 

assing over, for a moment, the most interesting 
incident of the lesson (vs. 19-21), take up the trial of 
the men before the Sanhedrin, and let the class dis- 
cuss verses 27-32. It is a record of one of the boldest 
stands for the truth ever made, when we stop to 
think who the council were and who the prisoners 
were, ‘The wonder is that the prisoners were not 
executed then and there (v. 33). 

A Pharisee saved them. The story of Gamaliel’s 
protest is one that will interest any class, especially 
when they understand just what sort of man he 
probably was, as pictured by Dean Bernard, Profes- 
sors Riddle and Ramsay (fifth paragraph in each). 

If the men were guilty, they ought to have been 
prevented from further wrong-doing; if they were in- 
nocent, they ought to have been honorably acquitted 
and discharged. But the Sanhedrin, thoroughly 
inconsistent, did neither one thing nor the other. It 
let the men go, but disgraced and punished them 
first, A strange custom connected with the public 
beating is described in Dr, Mackie’s last paragraph. 

Most people, when they have gotten into serious 
trouble as had the apostles, determine never to get 
caught ¢Aa? way again if once they can get out. But 
look at the apostles! Twice in this lesson they are 
hard at it again. The first time, when released from 
prison, they immediately commence to repeat the 
thing that brought them there. And the second 
time, when sent forth with wounded, lacerated bodies, 
they rejoice that they have been counted worthy to 
suffer, and they cease not to do the thing that brought 
them their suffering. There are just such men to- 
day. Mr. Pierson's third paragraph tells about one, 
named Yi Chin. 

But here is the heart of the lesson : re/eased from 
prison to witness for Christ. God brought these 
men out of prison, and he told them that he did so 
in order that they might give a the words of 
Lite Godis: ing men out every day; 
and always for that purpose,‘ though they ‘are not 
atways’ true to his purpose. “Aunt Abby,” this 


Acts 5: 17-42. Commit verses 19, 20 


17 But the high priest rose up, and all they that were with 
him (which is the sect of the Sad’du-cees), and they were filled 
with jealousy, 18 and laid hands on the apostles, and put them 
in public ward. 19 But an angel of the Lord by night opened 
the prison doors, and brought them out, and said, 20 Go yr, 
and stand and speak in the temple to the people all the words of 
this Life. 2t And when they heard ¢4is, they entered into the 
temple about daybreak, and taught. But the high priest came, 
and they that were with him, and called the council together, 
and all the senate of the children of Israel, and sent to the 
prison-house to have them brought. 22 But the officers that 
came found them not in the prison; and they returned, and 
told, 23 saying, ‘The prison-house we found shut in all safety, 
and the keepers standing at the doors: but when we had 
opened, we found no man within. 24 Now when the cap- 
tain of the temple and the chief priests heard these words, 
they were much perplexed concerning them whereunto this 
would grow. 25 And there came one and told them, Behold, 
the men whom ye put in the prison are in the temple standing 
and teaching the people. 26 Then went the captain with the 
officers, and brought them, dx¢ without violence ; for they 
feared the people, lest they should be stoned. 27 And when 
they had brought them, they set them before the council. And 
the high priest asked them, 28 saying, We strictly charged you 
not to teach in this name: and behold, ye have filled Jerusa- 
lem with your teaching, and intend to bring this man’s blood 
upon us, 29 But Peter and the apostles answered and said, 

e must obey God rather than men. 30 The God of our 
fathers raised up Jesus, whom ye slew, hanging him on a tree. 
31 Him did God exalt ! with his right hand ¢o de a Prince and 
a Saviour, to give repentance to Israel, and remission of sins. 
32 And we are witnesses *of these ® things ; *and so is the 
Holy Spirit, whom God hath given to them that obey him. 

1 Or, at %Some ancient authorities add im him. %Gr. saying. 
4 Some ancient authorities read and God hath given the Holy Spirit 
to them that obey him. 

The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 17,—What was the special office of high priest? 
(Riddle. ) 

Verse 17.—Who were the Sadducees? Why were they 
jealous ? (Riddle, 4th paragraph, and on verse 17; Ram- 
say, I.) 

Verse 18.—What is ‘* public ward’’? (Riddle; Mackie, 
I, 2.) 

Verse 21:—What were thé council and the senate? 
(Riddle. ) 

Verse 24.—What was, the office.of captain of the temple? 
Wherein did the office of chief priest differ from that of 
high priest? (Riddle, ) 

Verse 28.—What is meant by ‘‘ bring this man’s blood 
upon us’’? (Riddle ; Ramsay, 4.) 

Verse 31.—What special meaning had ‘remission of 
sins’’? (Riddle.) 

Verse 33.—-What is the meaning here of ‘‘ cut to the 
heart’’? (Riddle.) 

Verse 34.— What is known about Gamaliel and his pro- 
fession, doctor of the law?) What was a Pharisee ? (Ber- 
nard, on page 63; Riddle, 4th and 5th paragraphs; Ram- 
say, 5.) 

Verse 36.—What is known about Theudas ? (Riddle, 6.) 

Verse 37.—What is known about Judas of Galilee, and 
what did ‘* the days of the enrolment’’ mean? (Riddle, 7.) 

Verse 40.—Had the priests a legal right to beat the 
apostles? Why did they do so, after accepting Gamaliel’s 
advice? (Riddle.) 

Verse 41.—What is the significance of ‘‘ the Name” ? 
(Riddle. ) 








week, tells of some different prisons that God brought 
her out of. The Southern boy of whom we learned 
to-day was released from his prison for that pur- 
pose; and he is true to it. He is only in his thirties 
now, and he is devoting his life to visiting the col- 
leges of our land to tell students what great things 
Christ has done for him and will do for them. 
Whether we’ve been in prison from right-doing or 
from wrong-doing, God is ready to release us if we 
will use our freedom to be his witnesses. And if we 
are already free, are we using our freedom honorably ? 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 

The same struggle as this is going on in mission lands 
to-day (Pierson, 1, 2). 

Prison treatment in the East (Mackie, 1, 2). 

The class question-box: a bright idea for any class 
(Slattery 2, 3). 

Opposition from the world is always a good sign (Ridg- 
way, 2). 

Mel John G. Paton was delivered (Illustrations, 2). 

The Christian’s trouble is always cared for (Ridgway, 3). 

On ‘making good’’: a big lesson for boys to learn 
(Foster, 1). 

Why don’t we talk more about the gospel? (Ridgway, 
last paragraph. ) 

A strong, convincing lesson on the thought ‘‘ released 
for service ’’ (Howard). 

The-turns in the path : a good way to:fix the chief-events 
in the lessons; soi far (Slattery, 5). . i 
: Jealousy well ilustrated (Slattery, ‘last paragraph). 









The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING EVENTS.—A period, undefined 
in length, characterized by success and unhin- 
dered growth, is described in verses 12-16. The 

apostles, especially Peter (v. 15), continued to work 
‘signs and wonders,” mainly miracles of aealing. 

Places.—In Jerusalem; the public prison, the site 
of which is unknown; one of the temple courts; the 
council chamber of the Sanhedrin. 

Time.—Not indicated, but probably long after the 
death of Ananias and Sapphira. 

lucees and Pharisees.— The two principal reli- 
gious sects among the Jews, The former were the 
**liberal” Jews, and denied the resurrection. The 
latter were the ‘‘orthodox” Jews, who added their. 
traditions to the Mosaic law. The former included 
many wealthy and influential persons; the latter 
were more numerous. The tendency of the one was 
toward flippant worldliness; of the other, toward 
hypocritical formalism. 

Gamaliel.—The name means *‘ God is a rewarder.” 
This Gamaliel is here described as a member of the 
Sanhedrin, a Pharisee, a doctor of the law ‘= scribe). 
He was honored with the unusual title ‘‘ Rabban,” 
and said to bea grandson of the equally celebrated 
Rabbi Hillel. hile it is stated that he was for 


, Many years president of the Sanhedrin, he did not 


reside on this occasion. He was the teacher of 
aul (Acts 22: 3), and his advice at this trial shows 
prudence and toleration, without any improper mo- 
tive. That he favored Christianity or became a 
Christian is highly improbable.* 
as.—According to this narrative, a Jewish 
impostor, who was slain, and his followers dispersed. 
This was prior to the ‘‘enrolment” (A.D. 6 or 7). 
But Josephus tells of a Theudas, with a similar his- 
tory, who appeared shortly before A.D. 44, many 
years after the ‘‘enrolment.” Hence some find a 
historical blunder here. Yet Luke has been proved 
so accurate in other instances that a mistake by Jose- 


phus.is more probable, . That. there, were two.impos-;, 


tors.of the same name seems the best explanation. 

Judas of Galilee.— Josephus tells of this leader of a 
revolt, caused by the ‘‘enrolment” which was made 
by Quirinius in A.D. 7. (A ‘‘ first” enrolment by the 
same Roman official occurred at an earlier date, 
B.C. 5; see Luke 2: 2.) The same author says that 
he was a native ‘tof Gaulanitis,” though he also 
calls him ‘‘ of Galilee.” 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 17.—The high priest: Probably Annas, as 
in 4:6.—Rose up: Became active in opposition.— 
All they that were with him: Not his family, not 
the Sanhedrin as a body, but those abetting or insti- 
gating his activity. Sadducees : See above.— Filled 
with jealousy: Not, .*‘indignation.” The reason 
was, as stated in 4: 2, because the apostles ‘ pro- 
claimed in Jesus the resurrection from the dead.” 

Verse 18.—Pudblic ward; The place is also called 
** prison” and ‘‘ prison-house” in subsequent verses. 

erse 21.—The high priest came: His special duty 
was religious and sacrificial, but here he acts as presi- 
dent of the Sanhedrin, the council.—_A ll the senate: 
The term means ‘‘older men,” and probably refers to 
the ‘‘elders” in the Sanhedrin, who represented the 
people. It is unlikely that any others were invited. 

Verse 22.—Officers : Not military officers, but serv- 
ants of the Sanhedrin; so in verse 26. 

Verse 24.— The captain of the temple: The com- 
mander of the temple-guard; see on Lesson 4.— 7he 
chief priests: Theplural of high priests. Either the 
a in the Sanhedrin, or, more probably, all who 

ad been high priest, and their relatives. 

Verse 28.—7Zhis man’s blood upon us: Peter, in 
each recorded. address, -had jaid the responsibility for 
the death of Jesus upon the rulers. 

Verse 31.—Remisszon of sins: Forgiveness of sins 
would be an equally exact rendering. 

Verse 33.—Cut fo the heart: Literally, ‘‘sawn 
through,” a figure for intense indignation. 

Verses 34-39.—Gamalie/; On this man and the 
instances he cited, see above. 

Verse 40.—Beai thewt: Pointing toa severe scourg- 
ing. The Sanhedrin had the legal right to punish, 
but not to put to death (John 18:31). In this case 
the inconsistency of their action is apparent. But it 
is an indication of their perplexity and animosity. 

Verse 41.—For the Name: *‘Name” is printed 
with a capital letter (so ‘‘ Life” in verse 20, and 
** Way,” . 9 2), <Simece_it umeans “more than. the 
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LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 14 (Acts 5 : 17-42) 


The Test of Truth 
By Sir William M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 


GAIN a certain interval, which cannot be esti- 
mated exactly, ela before the next incident 
in the history of the church. As in chapter 4, 
this new incident arose through the enmity of the 
Sadducees (to whom the chief priests belonged, while 
the humble es were generally Pharisees; Acts 
6:7). On the other hand the Pharisees, who had 
been so hostile to Jesus himself, do not at this time a 
ar as enemies of the young church; and one of the 
eading Pharisees actually spoke in its defense at the 
trial which now ' , eir comparative friend- 
liness contrasts Strongly .with their fanatica] hatred 
of Jesus, and arose from the Judaic character of the 
church at this stage, when it had the temple as its 
center and sanctuary. The Pharisees were national- 
ists and patriots, and regarded the church as a sect 
of the nation, which added to the Jewish ritual some 
unessential and private features, while it continued 
true to the essential facts of Hebraism. The Saddu- 
cees had their eyes fixed on the Roman officers, and 
were apprehensive lest anything should arouse na- 
tional Jewish feeling and cause trouble with their 
Roman masters. he Pharisees had an affection 
for all who showed strong national and religious feel- 
ing, and who made the temple their haunt. The 
Sadducees dreaded the very name Messiah, and for- 
bade it to be méntioned. The Pharisees loved the 
name, though they had hated the One whom they 
considered a false Messiah; they knew that the _— 
tles were followers of him whom they had hated so, 
but apparently they thought that the followers had 
abandoned the more objectionable features of their 
Master’s teaching, es cepa’ A the placing of Gentiles 
on an equality of rights with Jews. oreover, the 
Sadducees hated and disbelieved the doctrine of a 
future life. 

The first trial had ended in a mere warning to the 
apostles not to preach. ‘They were now arrested for 
preaching in spite of the prohibition. During the 
night they escaped from prison; and in the morning 
they were found actually preaching inside the temple. 
Hitherto they had preached only in the Portico of 
Solomon on the eastern side of the temple, or in a 

rivate house. To preach inside the temple was a 

older act, especial y for escaped prisoners. The 
manner of their escape is not described in detail; a 
‘*messenger [ange/os] of the Lord” is a term that 
covers any one who announces or carries into effect 
the will of God. That Luke regarded the escape as 
effected by supernatural agency might~at first seem 
clear; and this will be enough for most readers. 
Those who inquire more minutely will recognize both 
that the narrative has passed from the Semitic to the 
Greek mind (for Luke was a Greek), and that in other 
cases (for example Acts 14 : 20; 20: gf; 28: 3), as we 
shall see, his own statement of the facts does not 
necessitate (and in the last case forbids) the interven- 
tion of supernatural agency, though he himself was 
perhaps inclined to regard them all as proofs of su- 
pernatural power. But in no case does he say that 
supernatural influence was brought into play; he 
merely states the facts as he had learned them, and 
leaves the reader to judge of their nature. 

The apostles in the temple were again arre8ted, but 
in a courteous way, ‘‘ without violence.’”” They were 
now so much respected by the populace that any vio- 
lence offered to them before a large concourse might 
have caused a riot, which it was the object of the Sad- 
ducee rulers to avoid. 

In answering the charge of disobedience to the 
former orders of the council, Peter repeated boldly 
the apostles’ message, and emphasized their resolve 
to ‘‘obey God rather than men.” The-.constant reit- 
eration of their message was now threatening to pro- 
duce in the people the belief that Jesus had been 
unjustly slain; and as the apostles cast on the Jewish 
leaders the responsibility for his murder, the ple 
might take vengeance on the guilty ones. eter’s 
bold defiance began to suggest to their minds that 
the safest way might be to kill the apostles and pre- 
vent the danger; but they could not carry with them 
the whole council. 

Gamaliel, one of the most famous of the rabbis, 
spoke the mind of the Pharisees, discouraging any 
active step, and advising that the Christians should 
be let alone, as the movement would soon exhaust 
itself if it were caused by mere human power, while 
if it were the work of God it was both vain and wicked 
to fight against it. In Gamaliel’s speech there prob- 
ably lay under the surface some move in the partisan 
strife between Sadducees and Pharisees, which did 


not interest or impress the church. His sentiment 


seemed to the Christians to be a divine inspiration, 
and was remembered. They accepted Gamaliel’s test 
of truth. Amid this diversity of opinion the rulers 
could not venture on extreme measures; they were 
content to warn the apostles and to beat them, Bor 
thus to frighten others from joining the movement. 
Notwithstanding the action of the rulers, the apos- 
tles continued steadfast in their duty. The preach- 
ing had begun in a house (2: 2ff), but from 2 : 46 on- 
ward it was connected rather with the temple, espe- 
cially the Portico of Solomon (§ : 12). The home was 
reserved rather for more intimate and private com- 
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munion among am brethren, when yy ivg wd meal 
was accompani solemn rite of ‘‘ the breaking 
of bread.” But Se rurtebitings are’still purely Jew- 
ish in appearance. The very slight references to a 
wider horizon and:a wider world for the gospel: are 
now significantly wanting; and the sympathetic 
a of the Pharisees, which saw in the young 
church only a fervently national school of Hebrew 
thought, seemed to be finding full justification. Yet 
the seeds of a wider movement were in the soil, des- 
tined very soon to waken to life and to appear above 
the ground, , ' 


ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY, SCOTLAND. 
< 
Oriental Lesson - Lights 
By George M. Mackie, D. D. 


N public ward (vy. 18). This was the place of 
confinement for minor offenses, while those who 
were charged with grave crimes, such as murder, 

were put into the inner prison (Acts 16: 24), now 
called in Palestine ‘‘the prison of blood.” 

Even the common prison was foul and unsanitary, 
and meant contact with rough and lawless people ; 
but it was a large general room, and much more 
freedom was allowed than is customary in Western 
jails. Friends could come to the barred windows 
and communicate with those within, and supplement 
the prison fare. This is the opportunity referred to 
in Matthew 25 : 36: ‘‘I was in prison, and ye came 
unto me.” While the authorities did not allow pris- 
oners to die of starvation, the fare was coarse and 
scanty, and any additional food had to be bought 
from a parses at prices that would remunerate him 
as the holder of the monopoly. Every possible at- 
tempt was made to impose petty fees and to exact 
**the uttermost farthing.” 

And beat them (v. 40). The usual Jewish pun- 
ishment by beating amounted to thirty-nine stripes. 
The reduction by one stroke from the ordinary num- 
ber forty is suggestive of mercy, but this mitigation 
of the sentence is almost canceled by the strange 
selection of a verse from the Bible that from time 
immemorial has been recited at the time of infliction 
in order to avoid error in the number of strokes. 
The verse is Psalm 78: 38, which in Hebrew con- 
tains thirteen words, and when it was repeated three 
times, a word to a stroke, the tally was complete 
and exact: ‘‘ But he, | being full of compassion, | 
forgave | their iniquity, | and destroyed them | not: 
| yea, many atime | turned he away | his anger, | 
and did not|stir up | all | his wrath.” The last 
stage of artificiality must have been reached when 
such words could be chosen to secure official pre- 
cision in carrying out the sentence. 

Beyrout Syria. 


. 
Fighting For and Against God 


By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


HE same contest is being waged to-day as was 
taking place in Jerusalem, wr the weapons 
are not always the same. The same causes 

lead men to fight against God and his messengers. 
Booddhist priests of Japan and Burma look with 
jealous eyes on the growing influence of Christ, and 
know that if he is Master their power is gone. Mos- 
lem Mullahs of Turkey and Persia are blinded. b 
prejudice against Jesus as the Son of God, and will 
not believe in his resurrection. African witch doctors 
are ‘‘cut to the heart,” but are unwilling to for- 
sake their sins and acknowledge their frauds. Jeal- 
ousy, prejudice, and sin cause the leaders in mission 
lands to-day to fight against God, as did the Sad- 
ducees in the days of the apostles. 

But persecution has always failed, and fails to-day, 
to stop the mouths of God’s messengers. Killing the 
teacher cannot kill the truth. Missionaries and na- 
tive Christians are threatened and imprisoned and 

ut to death, but the gospel message still spreads. 

—- Fowler of China tells the following story: 

A Chinese was converted, and became deeply in- 
terested in the New Testament. He read Christ’s 
command to preach, and felt that he must obey. In 
the best way he knew how, Yi Chin went into a 
crowded street of his native city, stood on a box, and 
— to tell the gospel story. A mob gathered, 
and, led by the priests of a neighboring temple, 
my the preacher from his box, beat him, and 
left him insensible. When he had recovered, Yi 
Chin wiped the blood from his face, prayed for 
strength, and returned to his box. Again he was 
beaten, and again he returned to preach. The third 
time he was taken before a magistrate and cast into 
prison, but even there he continued to tell the story 
of the Saviour to all who would listen. After a time 
he was released, and when he had spent some time 
in further study with the missionaries was sent back, 
at his own request, to this same city as a native 
evangelist. ‘‘If it is of God, ye will not be able to 
overthrow it.” ; 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


The Filling Makes You.—7Zhey were filled with 
jealousy (v. 17). Your value to the world depends 
upon what you are filled with. The apostles were 
filled with the Holy Ghost, and, like everybody filled 
with God’s Spirit, eer were busy healing the sick 
and bringing hope to the despairing. ~The rich and 
influential rulers were filled with jealousy, and, being 
filled with the Devil’s spirit, they tried to stop the 
ge by locking up the doers of the good. The world 
8 always jealous of good (John 15 : 18,19). The 
world is never jealous of evil. Inthe town of Coates- 
ville are four grog shops, all doing a large business. 
Hard times are on, and the mills are only partially 
running. Some families have to be helped. Almost 
all are the families of the grog shop’s best customers. 
Rumsellers do not help the suffering wives and chil- 
dren of their victims. Yet the world does not seem 
to be filled with indignation on that account. There 
will be a banquet at the rumseller’s next week, and 
all the world that can will be there. But the world 
doesn’t come to the relief committee, and say, ‘*Goon 
in your good work. Here is some money. If you 
need any more let me know.” That’s what the 
church folks say. If we get any at all from the 
world we have to go after it and answer fifty ques- 
tions and present a map! ‘Come ye out” from such 
a crowd, and be filled with that which makes you 
happy and useful (Phil. 1 : 11; 2 Cor. 6: 17), 


The of Goodness.—Laid hands on the apos- 
tles, and put them in public ward (v. 18). When you 
see the world opposing anything, that is a pretty sure 
sign it issomething good. Quakerism was opposed, put 
in jail, now adopted, as our plain clothes fully attest. 
Methodism was opposed, now adopted, as the spirit- 
ual life in all the churches plainly indicates. Edison 
was kicked out of the Memphis tel ph office for 
trying to improve the telegraph. “Any fool would 
know you couldn’t send two messages on the same 
wire at once.” They now send a dozen ortwo. Are 
— having any opposition in any good thing you 

ave at heart? Rejoice and be exceeding glad, for 
that is a good indication of the thing’s goodness. 
Always remember this, when you get busy for good 
the Devil gets busy for bad (Mark 4: 15). 


Trouble.—Axn angel Y the Lord... opened the 
prison doors (v. 19). -‘* If you are good - get into 





trouble. If you are not good you still get into 
trouble. And there you are!” That’s so, George. 
But you'll notice when ‘‘treuble” comes to the good 
it is generally on account of some one else. hen 
trouble comes to the bad it is his very own. Had the 
apostles stayed home and kept quiet they would have 
esca this trouble. But because they were out 
helping suffering humanity trouble finds them, An 
angel of the Lord opens the doors of that kind of 
trouble—yes, always. I met a good man the other 
day who was greatly troubled. is mill had to close 
down, and he saw the anxious wives and hungry 
children of his laid-off hands. Because he was a 
good man it was worrying him sorely. But a door will 
open forhim. [P.S.—It has since opened.] The same 
day and the same hour I met another man, and he 
looked ‘‘worried to death.’”” And well he might. 
His sins have caught up.to him, and the law has him. 
When his trial comes off he will probably go to jail 
and disgrace, if he doesn’t die. There is no angel 
for him (Acts 4:12). There is no such thing as trou- 
ble for the Christian. Jesus takes it all. When you 
see a Christian loaded up with trouble he is getting 
away with something that doesn’t belong to him. He 
gets into trouble only by stealing trouble (John 14: 1). 


With What Filled ?— Zhe men whom ye put in the 
prison are in the temple standing and teaching 
{v. 25} There is only one thing to do to stop a man 

rom standing and talking the thing in which he 
really believes. You must kill him. The reason 
church-members you meet are not talking religion is 
because they are not full of it. I have a friend who 
isan insurance man. He doesn’t have to talk insur- 
ance to me, I’m insured, but away he goes on the 
subject. I have another friend who is full of horse. 
Some boys can talk of nothing but the girls, and 
some girls can talk of nothing but the boys. Doany 
of you have an acquaintance who is aninventor? I 
pity you! I used to know a man who believed in 
ree silver. If the Christian church were made up of 
people who believed in Christianity as that fellow 
did in free silver the whole world would soon hear 
the gospel. The days of apostolic zeal would be 
lived all over again. ThenI have some friends who 
are full of ball,—all kinds, base, basket, and foot; 
and tennis, and golf, and hockey, and polo, and 
bowling, and 1, and billiards, and marbles. And 
I am glad of it; I like to watch the play and hear 
the animated talk. I just want to see a little of the 
same interest.in the more serious things of life,—and 
I will when you believe in them as you believe in 
ball. Perhaps had we seen Jesus face to face we 
would have apostolic faith. We shall be all the more 
blessed if we have the faith without having seen 
(John 20 : 29). 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 
artment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 
esson illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 

the best illustration used for each week's lesson. ‘Ihe impor- 
tant conditions governing the acceptance of material, and the 
year’s lesson calendar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


Under the Flag. — Blessed are they that have 
been persecuted for righteousness’ sake (Golden 
Text). At the time of the Armenian atrocities in 
‘Turkey, a Christian Greek (now a leader in the mis- 
sion work among the Greeks in Chicago) living in 
‘Thyatira, the city of Lydia, learned of the decision 
of the Turkish Committee to massacre all the Chris- 
tians in the city on a certain 0 He realized that 
nothing short of a miracle would save them. A sud- 
den inspiration as from God came to him. He went 
out and purchased the materials with which to make 
an American m4 Then he went through the town 
and gathered all the Christians, ninety families in 
all, and took them into his own home, and over the 
entratice to this house draped the Stars and Stripes. 
He then notified the committee that they need not 
take the trouble to search for the Christians, as they 
were all gathered in his home, and went home to 
await the result. The Turks, of course, dared not 
attack these people sheltered by the American Flag, 
and the Christians were saved. py F. Deane, 
Chicago. Told in Moody Church by A. C, Dixon, 
with the identical flag in his hand, and the man 
who made it on the platform back of him. 


God’s Angels Still at Work.— Bui an angel of the 
Lord by night opened the prison doors, and brought 
them out is 19). The angel of the Lord is still 
miraculously delivering God's servants. 
read our missionary literature and doubt that. Dr. 
Paton, the well-known missionary to the New Heb- 
rides, awoke one night to find the natives firing the 
church right by his home. Committing himself to 
God, he went out to face the savages. He says: 
‘* They yelled in rage, and urged each other to strike 
the first. blow, but the Invisible One restrained them. 
I stood invulnerable beneath his invisible shield, At 
this dread moment occurred. an incident which my 
readers may explain as they like, but which I trace 
directly to the interposition of my God. A rushing 
and roaring sound came from the south like the 
noise of a mighty engine or of muttering thunder. 
Every. head was instinctively turned in that direc- 
tion, and they knew from previous hard experience 
that it was one of their awful tornadoes of wind, and 
rain. The mighty roaring of the wind, the black 


cloud pouring down wnceasing torrents, and the'whdle " 


surroundings, awed those savages into silence, ‘Some 
began to withdraw from the scene, all lowered ‘their 
weapons of war, and several, terror-struck, exclaimed, 
‘That is Jehovah's rain! be their Jehovah God 
is fi gr them and helping them. Let usaway!’” 
we, H. Smith, Kinsale, Va, From‘: The Story of 
John G. Paton.” 


Pledged to Duty.— We musi obey God rather than 
men (v. 29) On an English railroad a signalman 
was employed whose house was near his post. The 
tracks ran between the signal-box and his garden, 
and the garden was separated from the rails by a 
high fence. One day he received, by his electric- 
bell, the signal to stop an approaching train, as there 
was trouble down the line. As he stood at his post, 
flag in hand, the signalman saw his three-year-old 
boy creeping under the fence, evidently with the in- 
tention of snatching the forbidden pleasure of a visit 
to his father in the signal-box. The train was close 
upon them. The father had but an instant to choose 
between leaving his post and seeing his child run 
down by the engine. e stood firm, and the terrible 
sacrifice to duty was exacted from him. His child 
was killed, but the train was saved from disaster. 
An untrained man would have dropped the flag and 
sprung to the rescue of the child. He would have 
seen only the impending horror of the boy’s death, 
and not the more awfu ir oy 4 which threatened 
the helpless passengers.on the train. But the man 
who for years had been taught by command, by 
practise, by every habit of thought and life, to guard 
the trains committed to his care, did not waver even 
under the supreme test.—M/adel Beall, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. From The Youth's Companion. 


According to Orders.— 7%e Holy Spirit, whom God 
hath given to them that obey him (v. 32). A busi- 
ness in South America ordered a lot of goods from a 
manufacturer in New York. They gave particular 
and explicit directions how they must be packed. 
But that New York manufacturer's folks knew how 
to pack goods—theydid. Didn't require any instruc- 
tions from South America. So the goods were sent 
splendidly packed in the New York style, safe enough 
to go to the moon. Some weeks later that New York 
manufacturer got a letter advising that because he 
had failed to pack as directed, all the goods had been 
destroyed, and he must bear the loss. It seems the 
goods had to be sent many miles over almost inac- 
cessible mountains on the backs of mules. These 
mules sometimes lose their footing and roll down the 
mountain. The s have to be packed for this 

contingency. This the manufacturer had neglected 


No one can. 
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todo. The goods were lost. 
ment was entirely too smart! God knows the rough 
and dangerous paths of life. He knows how you 
should be packed, Do as he tells you, and save the 
loss.— William H. Ridgway, Coatesville, Pa. The 
prize for this week ts awarded to this illustra- 
tion. 


His packing depart- 


Translating the Sweetest Word.— Him did God ex- 
alt with his right handto bea Princeanda Saviour, 
lo give ene to Israel, and remission of sins 
(v. 31). illis Hotchkiss, the African missionary, 
during his recent furlough, spoke about the difficulty 
of the work of Christ where the language has not 
been reduced to writing. He said: ‘‘ There was one 
word that took me two vears and a half of persistent 
effort to find, one little word,—the word Saviour. I 
shall never forget the thrill of joy that came to me 
when I discovered the key. My head man was tell- 
ing a story as we sat around the camp-fire. He was 
telling how he had rescued a brother missionary of 
mine from the attack of a lion. He went through 
the whole story without using the word I thought he 
might use, and which I could construe to be the one 
I was longing for. I was about to turn away sick at 
heart when he remarked casually, in his own lan- 
guage: ‘ The master was saved by Bachovi.’ I could 

ave shouted for joy. I said: ‘ Bachovi, this is the 
word I have been wanting you to give me for a long 
time, because I wanted to tell you that Jesus, the Son 
of God, died for you.’ I can see the black face now 
as it lit up, and he interrupted me in the midst of my 
sentence, exclaiming: * Master, I see it now! I un- 
derstand. This is what you have been trying to tell 
us all these moons, that Jesus died to save us from 
the power of sin.’ Never did sweeter word fall from 
mortal lips than when the word Saviour for the first 
time fell from the lips of that black savage in Central 
Africa."—7he Rev. W. 7. Dorward, Stelton, N. /. 


-Condensed from an address by Willis Hotchkiss. 


4 
Lesson-Light on Social Problems 
By Charles Stelzle 


CCASIONALLY there stands out a man who 
dares to present ‘‘the whole counsel of God,” 
no matter who opposes. Imprisonment does 

not frighten, and even death itself is not feared. No 
doubt the imprisonment of the disciples was due 
‘almost entirely to their religious teaching, for these 
Sadducees, who did not believe in the resurrection, 
could riot toleraté'the teaching of a risén Christ. 

Few-men are.c upon to-day to suffer because 
pg opin. religious truth, but many may be 

er because they are teaching obnox- 
ious -social and economic truth. It is very much 
easier to accept things as they are than to try to 
change them through persistent and aggressive agi- 
tation, thus making some powerful people feel very 
uncomfortable. Men do not like to be disturbed in 
their feeling of economic security. He who attempts 
to tell about the sufferings of the oppressed and the 
exploited is often regarded as unsafe and insane—a 
fanatic. Probably these a preachers were also 
so regarded. But to-day, as then, the true preacher 
must speak ‘‘ all the words of this Life.” To preach 
Jesus as'the Christ. means much more than the mere 
telling about salvation from future punishment. It 
involves ,the salvation of the poor from the hell in 
which they now live. No hell inthe future can hold 
as many terrors for them as the hell which they know 
most about. To preach less than salvation from such 
suffering is not '‘ the whole counsel of God.” 

The fact that a particular. social message isnot a 
comfortable one does not excuse the church, the min- 
ister, or the Christian layman, when this message is 
not preached. There could scarcely have been a 
more | ge sound to the Sadducees than the preach- 
ing of the resurrection doctrine, but this did not pre- 
vent these early followers of Christ from making that 
the chief note in their sermons. It was the most 
vital message for their day. There are few more 
pressing needs to-day than the greater socialization 
of our Christianity. If personal savation does not 
result in social salvation, then one is justified in 
doubting very seriously the genuineness of the sal- 
vation of the person. Scripture abounds in proof of 
this statement. 

But before one can preach such a message there 
must first of all be love for men and knowledge con- 
cerning men, Love not only for those in whose im- 
mediate interest the message is to be delivered, but 
love also for those to whom it is to be spoken. 
Knowledge not only of those whose cause is to be 
championed, but knowledge also of those who are to 
be told of their further duty in keeping the second 

at commandment—those who may have been 
converted spiritally, but who surely have never been 
converted socially. 

And always must the preacher remember the law 
in the making of a cannon, that it must be one hun- 
dred times heavier than the shot that it fires. 
sometimes the messenger is. discredited, not because 
he has said too much, but because he hasn’t had the 
ability to say much more, 

New Yorxk City, 
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Aunt Abby’s Home Department 
By Annie Trumbull Slosson 


Mrs. Slosson will alternate with Dr. Robert J. Burdette 
in the conduct of this new lesson department for 
the members of the Home Department. 


| WAS sick, you know, all last week and a spell be- 
fore that. I lay in my dark room, not able even 
to look at the lesson, scursely to think of it. I 

own up I wasn’t very happy and didn’t bear the little 

speck of a trial, not worth that name, very well. 

Yesterday I was a mite better, and when little 
Sarah Clark come in to see if I wanted anything, I 
asked her to read over the lesson for to-day out loud. 
So she begun. She’s only in the second reader, and 
does real well for her age, but has to go slow and 
careful and spell the long words. I like that kind 
when it’s the Scriptur’, it gives you time to think. 
She read the first two verses, seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth and the beginning of the nineteenth. Then I 
stopped her right off sudden, for I’d got enough in 
those words that start the nineteenth verse to give 
me something to think of all day. As Sarah spelt 
out slow and plain, ‘‘An angel of the Lord by night 
opened the prison doors,” my old heart, not so dread- 
ful strong these days they say, begun to beat fast. 
My own life, thinks I to myself, told in those few 
words’! I gave Sarah her nickel and praised u 
her reading, and when she run away home, I too 
that verse into my head and heart and thought it 
over. 

When I wasa girl, under Elder Welcome’s preach- 
ing, I was terrible perme (| for a long spell. I was 
searet of God and afraid of eternity, frightened for 
fear I wasn’t elected, laying awake nights thinking 
I'd committed the unpardonable sin, a miserable little 
creatur’ knowing nothing of the real God and his love. 
I was shut up and in the dark; but by night an angel 
opened the prison doors. That time the angel was 
nothing but a poor little half-witted deaf and dumb 
boy, callea ’round here White Christopher, for he was 
real white complexioned, and always dressed in white 
clothes. He'd seen the Snow-cross up on Mount 
Lafayette, and somehow somebody had told him 
what it stood for. "Twas the only thing in the whole 
world he took in. He could make that cross himself 
by stretching out his arms, and he did it every- 
wheres. 

It's a long-story, and most. of you know it. I met 
him out on ‘the Landaff road one day when I was 
most out of my mind with fright and misery. I 


-. guess he see I wasn’t happy, for he looked troubled 
e 


a minute; then he stretc out his.arms and give 
meé one.of his strange, loving. reminding looks. I 
yrs crgal | understand it myself. I only know that, 
right off quick and sudden, I remembered the real 
cross and what it meant of God's ‘love, and of hope 
through his Son, hope for me. And so the angel of 
the Lord opened those prison doors. 

The next time one come 'twas in a night of sorrow 

and wrong-doing too. I had lost my only child, little 
Danny, a baby boy going ontwo. And in my grief 
and mourning I’d forgot my duties, my work for the 
Master, and spent my days by that littlé grave. I 
really a *twas good and right to be there read- 
ing my Bible and thinking of heaven as I set by that 
speck of ground I kept bright and sweet like a posy 
bed. "Twas a selfish, narrow, shut-up life and the 
Lord again sent his angel to let me out. ’Twas 
more’n one angel that time, the children from the 
church over the way, chanting, as they call it, the 
Easter words ‘‘He is not here, he is risen,” and 
the rest of it. Again the doors flew wide open and I 
saw the light, felt the free outdoors air. I’d been 
seeking the living among the dead. My boy was safe 
and happy. not needing my watching and care, but 
my poor brethren and neighbors were missing my 
help. So, obeying the words the children sung, ‘‘ Go 
tell his disciples,” I left that prison for always. 
- Ican’t tell you of all the shut-up places angels have 
opened for me. They’re always doing it for folks, 
and they take all shapes. One that opened the fast- 
est-shut doors that ever kept me inside and on the 
darkest night too, was eyo | but a posy growing 
along a dusty road. Never mind the partic’lars, we’ve 
all got things in our hearts that ain’t for anybody 
but ourselves—and God, of course. Folks would have 
called it a very common posy, a weed more’n likely, 
with only a mite of a spicy smell just like what came 
from a little posy bed in my mother’s back garden 
when I was a yous one. But that weedy blowth 
was an angel of the Lord to me, opening the prison 
doors and bringing me forth. 

I can’t expect many more freeings of that sort in 
the little while left. ou know what a prison I'm in 
now, with these helpless, ’most dead limbs of mine. 
But I’m sure one more angel will come, different from 
the others—I wonder what he'll be like—to open these 
cold, stiff doors and set me free forever. 


New York Ciry. 
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Mrs. Slosson’s book, ** Simples from the Master's Gar- 
den” ($1.00, postpaid ), contains a series of short character 
sketches. of people. who silently teach great lessoms. Pub- 
dished by The Sunday School Times Company. 


<*God moves in a mysterious wayi"’ 


‘ LESSON FOR, FEBRUARY 14 (Acts-5 : 17-42) 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson. — Lord Jesus, we thank thee 
that since thy coming the prison-doors of life have been flung 
wide open. No longer need we be the bondslaves of self, but 
thy free men, moving out into the open air of service oe iv. 
Help us, we pray thee, to count our freedom as a glad bondage 
to thee in in service for thee. And a memory 
of the dark hours when we were within prison-walls 
of sin and self be a keen spur to the doing of our utmost in 
bringing others to a knowledge of thee and thine abounding 
grace and mercy. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—Down by the old mill the river 
spreads out into a quiet pond, and the deep water 
presses hard against the gates in the mill-race. And 
while the gates are down, the mill-wheel is idle. 
But lift those gates, and instantly there is a rush of 
water through the race, and the torrent pours upon 
the wheel and the work ins. It was thus with the 
apostles in prison. Checked, and held back for a 
little they could do no work among the people; but 
the apostles’ power was not taken away, and the 
moment the prison doors swung open, they pushed 
on to the temple about daybreak, and be to teach. 
Is that our way of doing things, 1 wonder? When 
God opens the way for us toa work, do we get 
at it before the sun rises, or must we do a lot of other 
things first? The power is ours; the gates are lifted; 
the wheel is there. Do we press in naturally, as the 
river does, or do we seek some other way? Here is 
the lesson ina few words. The opened (write 
it), as well as the angel, said, **Go ye”’ (write it). 
And it wasn’t after breakfast, but about the break of 
day that these men went (write Daybreak). 


OPENED DOORS 
GO YE 
DAYBREAK 


Fellow-workers, shall we not bring the daybreak of 
a new joy into the lives of some who are in darkness, 
quickly, eagerly, now that we have been set free ? 
PHILADELPHIA. 














5 4 
Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical. Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


**In the hour of trial."’ 
- **God of my life,.to thee I call:’’ 


Psalm 146 :'1-5. : 
‘94207 2 1-5. y 316 : 1-5.) 
Psalm 102 : 11-20. 
‘Must Jesus bear the cross alone.'” Psalm ‘44 : 11-13. 
‘*I need Thee every hour."’ ‘ ie 2 1-5. ms 1-3.) 
** With tearful eyes I look around.”’ ,* 53'™ 119 > 121-120, 

: -126, : 4-6. 
‘** Cast thy burden on the Lord."’ pars ee 6 259, : 4-6.) 


Psalm 1 : 1-6. 
**God is the Refuge of his saints."’ (1 21-3. 2: 1-3.) 
.4 . 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
a a . zs . . . . The Apostles imprisoned 
Wednesday. —Jer. 26:8-16 ....... Bold for the truth 
‘Thursday.— Matt 10: 16-22 .......... . Fearnot! 
Friday.—1 Peter 3: 8-18 . cies ale 6 s Ready to suffer | 
Saturday.—1 Peter 4:12-19. ... . . Suffering with Christ 
Sunday —Matt. 5 :1-16. . .. . Reasons for joy 





[Graded Helps} 





For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


MA Rais: sled was pretty and bright, but her 
brother Tom said it was no good, because they 
could use it only on the smoothest roads, His 
sled didn’t look so pretty, but it could slide swiftly 
down the steep hills, over the rough bumps, around 
sharp curves, and give him a fine ride; so he said a 
sled was no good that wouldn’t stand hard bumps 
and jolts and rough roads. Do you think so, too? 
Little children can catch easy balls, but it takes a 
good player to catch the hard ones. Any pupil ought 
to read and spell the easy words and. do the easy 
problems, but it takes the best pupils for the hard 
ones. You said your knife wasn’t any good if it 
broke the first time you used it on something hard. 
It seems to be that way about everything. Any- 
body can act right when it’s easy, but when things 
o hard, it takes extra good people to act right. 
any stories in the Book of Acts tell us how the dis- 
ciples acted when it must have been hard to do right. 
Don’t you think it was easy when they met to sing 
and pray and shared with one another, but when 
they were arrested and put in prison for preaching 
and doing good, let us see how they acted then. 
Because so many ple became interested and 
joined that first church, some of the priests and rich 
men of the city said it would never do to let it go on, 
so they sent officers to arrest the apostles and put 


(144 : 5-8. ° 204: 1-4!) 
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them in prison. That seemed hard, didn’t it? But 
God wanted them to preach, so during the night his 
angel opened the prison. deors and ht them out 
and said, ‘‘Go and in ; 
ple.” So they went» in the ing and taught. 
(Show the picture.) They were learning not to be 
afraid to speak about Jesus. 

In the morning the officers met, and sent to the 
prison for the men to be brought. Prison doors were 
shut, the keepers standing without, but no prisoners 
were there. When the officers came back and re- 
ported, the chief priests were greatly troubled. 

Just then a man came along and said, ‘‘ Those 
men that you put in prison are standing in the tem- 
ple and teaching the people.” They sent officers 
to arrest them again, so they brought them before 
the high priest. e tried to frighten them, saying: 
** Didn't we order you not to teach in Jesus’ name. 
Why, you're filling all Jerusalem with your stories,” 
I wish they could have sung for him just now: 

‘* There is no name so dear on earth.”’ 


The apostles were brave. Peter answered for them, 
saying, ‘‘ We must obey God rather than men.” He 
thought it was a fine chance to tell the story of Jesus 
to these men, so he told it just about as he 
it before to others: 


yap lived on this earth, 

e went about doing good, 
He was crucified and buried, 
He rose from the dead, 
He went back to heaven, 
He sent his Holy Spirit, 
The Holy Spirit is our helper, 
And we are his witnesses. 

(Before many repetitions, the children will be able 
to repeat these simple lines, the foundation of all 
Peter’s sermons.) 

Those men became so angry that they wanted to 
kill the apostles, but they didn’t dare. A smart 
lawyer was there who said: ‘‘If these men are God's 
messengers, you had better be careful what you do 
tothem. If’ they are not, they can do no real harm. 
They listened to him, and decided to let the apostles 
go, but to help them to remember not to preach and 
teach any more, they beat them before they let them 
go. That surely was hard. It was helping to prove 
what kind, of Christians they. were and whether the 
could endure such things for Jesus’ sake. I think 
they remembered the words which Jesus once spoke 
to them on the mountain-side;. ‘‘.Blessed are they 
that have been persecuted for righteousness’ sake.""4 

They. were.comforted, and not. afraid, but really 
glad that they could suffer dishonor for his name’s 
sake. ‘'As‘soon as they ‘were free; they went right on 
preaching and teaching év day, not only in the 
temple, but in the homes; so the church’ kept we 
ing, and more people than ever ‘heard about Jesus, 
How I love such brave men! 

Home work: Draw a’prison wall and gate, and 
write: ‘‘ Never be afraid’to speak for Jesus.” 

As this is Valentine’s Day, a little heart-shaped 
souvenir might be given to each child with the words 
‘* Be Brave” on it. 

Cuicaco, ILL. 
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My Class of Girls 


By Margaret Slattery 


EMEMBER : *One may test the pomnnes of 
pupils by their questions guite as well as by 
their answers.’ 

Before time for the class to begin work I asked if 
they had decided what they thought ‘‘ the most won- 
derful thing in the lesson.” (Assigned last week.) 
Almost every girl said, ‘‘the way the apostles got 


out of prison,” *‘ the angel letting them out of prison.” : 


Past experience had taught me to expect it, and I did 
not want to use lesson time to talk aboutit, soI showed 
them a small pasteboard box which I said.we. would 
use as a question box. I would give it to the secre- 
tary, and into it we would put puzzling questions that 
take too long to talk about in class, and at each so- 
cial, the last half hour, we would talk about them. 

They seemed pleased with the idea, and one of the 
girls suggested, ‘‘ Let us talk about ange/s.” That 
was dropped into the box. It means work for me! 

I began the lesson by letting the girls ask each 
other questions on the work assigned last week. I 
named a girl to ask the question, she naming another 
to answer. It made a good review, and showed me 
the weak places in their knowledge of high priest, 
scribes, Sanhedrin, etc. 

We then drew rapidly from dictation, as before, 
the temple plan, locating by a cross the probable 
places where the events of the lesson took place,— 
the prison room, the outer court, the council chamber. 
I was careful to do this roughly, finished plans not 
desirable. I collected the papers. I then asked what 
one person they thought of when I said ‘‘ Witnesses,” 
Most oimetel: ‘« Peter.” We reviewed briefly what 
Peter had done as a witness. I had drawn on my 
twee two lines, representing a winding path coming 
rom‘ behind the hills. I wanted an important event 
from Acts for each'tiirfiim the path. I gave the first. 
Then were given promptly, “The Coming of the 


told F, 
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Holy Spirit,’’‘* Peter’s Sermon,” The Early Church,” 
etc. Attention was called to the fact that the path 
grew gradually wider, that to-day’s lesson marked 
another turn; TheSambhedrin tried to bleck 
thepath. How hadtheytried before? ‘‘ Forbidding 
the apostles to preach,” ‘* paeeetening een with pri- 
son,” etc. What was the result? ‘Kept right on,” 
** more ay believed,” etc. We noted verse 28,— 
‘Ye have filled Jerusalem with your teaching.” 

I asked the girl assigned the question to tell us 
about Gamaliel. We then discussed his advice to 
the Sanhedrin, and ‘‘ toleration,” in a simple 
way. I asked what the Sanhedrin gained by perse- 
cution, they said ‘‘nothing.” ‘Then I asked my final 
Ts to lead up to the personal lesson. *t Why 

id the elders, scribes, etc., wish to crush out the 
faith in Christ which was growing sorapidly ? Some 
said ‘‘they hated him,” others ‘‘they were jeal- 
ous.” I took the latter, and showed possible reasous 
for jealousy. Referred to jealousy in Saul’s life. 
Showed what it might have meant if some members 
of the Sanhedrin had crushed out jealousy and lis- 
tened to what Peter said of Christ. 

The lesson was closed with a story of the attempt 
of the spirit of evil to ruin a fine, sweet, beautiful 

irl, e tried to tempt her to lie; she would not; to 

hateful, ill-tempered, cruel, etc. It was of no use, 
all his temptations seemed to fail. Suddenly he 
muttered to himself, ‘‘Strange, I should have for- 
gotten ¢hat one. I'll say nothing, but drop the tiny 
seed into her heart. Perhaps it will grow; if it does 
all is well, for its fruit will be all the others, lies, 
hateful deeds, cruel words, etc.” I asked them to 
name the seed, and showed the gradual change in 
the pout irl as jealousy grew. They seemed much 
impressed by the thought, saying that the spirit of 
jealousy must always crowd Christ out of one’s life. 

hy? I prayed that if the seed were already in | 
of our hearts, God, who was stronger than all evil, 
would give us strength to crush it out. 


Home Work for the Girls on Next Week's Lesson 


I assigned the lesson just taught to be written in 
the note-books under the title ‘‘ Persecution of the 
Witnesses.” Gave out clippings regarding the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘law governing stoning,” ‘‘the Libertines,” 
‘*the condition of widows among mg br pl ‘** Gre- 
cian Jews.” To the rest of the class: Read carefully 
Stephen’s speech (Acts 7: 2-56).. Name all the Old 
Testament men to whom he referred. What part of 
his speech angered the people? Why? 

FircHsurc, Mass. i 


My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


Y ASSIGNED home work between sessions as- 
sured the reading over of the lesson by most 
of the scholars, and gave us an easy beginning. 

Verse 32 showed that the apostles were true to the 
commission given in Acts 1: 8; verse 19 showed that 
God’s promise in Psalm 91: 11, 12, was kept; verses 
30, 31, told how the prophecy of Isaiah 9: 6, 7, and 
Matthew 1: 21 was fulfilled. Recurring to Acts1: 
8 and Acts 5 : 32, I told the fellows that the man who 
made good in the thing he was set apart to do was 
the man to keep an eye on—he’d win. ‘' Ye shall be 
my witnesses,”"—‘‘we are witnesses"; this is the 
measur 3 of a successful life. Whether hours or days 
or months or years intervene between the command 
and the report of work accomplished, the story is 
never complete without two sentences: ‘‘Go, do... . 
It is done.” 

When President McKinley, in 1898, selected Lieu- 
tenant Rowan to ca a message to Garcia in 
Cuba, during the Spanish war, the lieutenant had 
just one thing todo. Obstacles, difficulties, dangers, 

unger, fatigue? Certainly; whatof that? Totake 
the message to Garcia was his business; and he did 
the job. Peter and John had their commission, and 
they made good. You and I have our commission; 
yours and mine may differ one from the other, but 
there is no difference in this,—each has a job that is 
particularly his to do; his part will be done by him, 
or it will not be done at all. 

There was abundant material for question and 
answer; the Sadducees, the high priest, the temple, 
the captain and his officers,—all furnished points 
about which to quiz the boys. 

Peter’s answer (v. 29) next commanded our atten- 
tion. There was no argument, no hesitation, no 
doubt. Peter didn’t seem to have any questions to 
settle with himself or anybody else. Consequences ? 
What had Peter to do with consequences? To obey 
God—that was all they had to do. If you fellows 
make that the guiding principle of your lives, you'll 
save yourselves a lot of anxious hours. I know a 
man who for twenty years has refusedsto give him- 
self wholly to religious work, although God called 
him to it. He is miserable and always will be till he 

ets in the place and does the thing has for him. 
See ? I don’t know how God will call you fellows to 


his service, but call you he will. Adopt the maxim 


of Peter and the apostles, ‘‘ We must obey God rather 
than men.” ’ 


(Continued on page 69, first column) 












A Tennessee Hero 
A True Story of an Old-fashioned Boy 
By H. M. Hamill, D.D., 


AM DAVIS was his name. 
He was born on a farm 
near the little town of 
Smyrna, Tennessee. His 
parents were old-fashioned 
people, God-fearing, sim- 
ple-mannered, neither rich 
nor poor; and Sam grew 
up in the quiet ways of 
the Southern country boy. 
Just as he had passed out 
of his teens, and was yet a 
big «| in face and spirit, 
he died on the gallows at Pulaski, Tennessee, before 
the eyes of the soldiers of General G. M. Dodge's 
Sixteenth Corps of the Federal Army. 
Sam spent his boyhood days in the fields and under 
the great trees of his father’s farm, companion with 
mocking-bird and bee and butterfly, and with the 
patient brutes that serve the farmer's need. There 
was no hint of the hero to come in the peaceful, hum- 
drum life of the farm. True, the war clouds were 
gathering above, and the air was becoming electric 
with exciting speech and prophecy; and in every 
village was springing up a holiday soldiery, sens 
in glittering uniform to the sound of fife and drum. 
When the war finally came, and holiday drum and 
fife and soldier in a twinkling were transformed into 
the machinery of real battle, Sam put aside his school- 
books at Nashville and bade goodby to the two teach- 
ers who, as Generals Bush Johnson and Edmund 
Kirby Smith, became distinguished soldiers of the 
Confederacy. He enlisted as a private in the First 
Tennessee fatantry, and soon found place of drudg- 
ery and danger in the army of General Bragg. 
General Bragg was an insistent fighter, and his 
men were used to being in the thick of battle. It 
was so with our boy Sam.. The _— and. beauty of 
the Smyrna farm gave place to the wearisome tramp, 
the pangs of hunger, the cries of the wounded, and 
the pale faces of the dead. ‘Those who knew the boy 
speak much of his couftage and faithfulness. ‘ His 
record was such,” writes one, ‘that when Bragg 
ordered the organization of a company of scouts by 
General B. F. Cheatham, Sam Davis was chosen as 
one of the number because of his coolness and daring 
and power of endurance.” Captain H. B. Shaw was 
given command of these of scouts, and the field of 
their earlier endeavor was Middle Tennessee, which 
in 1863 was practically in the hands of the Fed- 
erals. 


Head of the bronze figure of 
Sam Davis that is to sur- 
mount the monument 
to his memory. 


a 


Captain Shaw assumed a disguise within the Fed- 
eral lines, posing as an itinerant doctor, and bearing 
the name of ‘* Dr. E. Coleman” among the Federals, 
and of ‘* Captain E, Coleman, Commander of Scouts,” 
among the Confederates, even in his official commu- 
nications to General Bragg, this double deception 
being deemed unecessary to the prosecutiin of his 
dangerous duty as a spy. There is no mawkish 
sentiment in war, and small mercy is shown one who 
seeks to discover the secrets of the enemy. 

But, as with Major André of the Revolution and 
with many others, the occupation of scout and spy is 
a necessity of warfare to which any soldier is liable, 
and upon which no just odium can be cast. No 
soldier of the Revolution, from Washington down, 
condemned the a young officer who, under 
military law, died bravely as a spy. On the con- 
trary, one who, under the hard usage of the camp, is 
commissioned as a military spy, is usually chosen 
because of superior intelligence, courage, and devo- 
tion to his army and colors. His vocation is full of 
coaaty peril by day and by night. If caught, he 
usually dies by the most ignominious death, under 
conditions that inspire contempt in the spectators, to 
the end that swift judgment and odious death may 
deter men from seeking the office of the spy. Over his 
supreme self-sacrifice the epitaph is commonly writ- 
ten, ‘‘Died on the gallows as a spy,” without those 
added words which justice demands, “‘ under military 
appointment, and for his country's cause.” 

t fell to the lot of my Tennessee hero to be assigned 
to ‘‘ Captain Coleman's Scouts,” and given a place of 
peculiar difficulty and danger, soon to terminate in 
death. The appointing officer said it was the ‘‘ boy’s 
record” that gave prominence and promotion to one 
so young. e had learned as a country boy two 
hard lessons that few men learn in a lifetime—to fear 
nothing and nobody but God, and to obey orders. 
He had a peculiarly bright and winning way about 
him, an utterly fearless eye, a frank and gentle 
speech, and the self-poise of a great soul. Next to 
his God, above even his tender love for his mother 
and home, Sam cherished that old-time sense of 
‘* honor” so sacred among -the traditions of the old 
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South, when one’s ‘‘ word of honor’ meant more than 
wealth or fame or life itself.’ The honor which gives 
my hero place among the i was of the kind 
that sought not the life of another in revenge, but 
gave one’s life in devotion to duty. 

In November, 1863, the Sixteenth Army Corps, un- 
der General G. M. ge, was cent at Pulaski, 
Tennessee, not far from the Tennessee River and 
the-Alabama line. Dodge had started from Corinth, 
Mississippi, to Chattanooga to reinforce General 
Grant. On all roads his cavalry kept sharp lookout, 
especially to break to pieces the Coleman band of 
scouts, who were here and there, watching every move- 
ment of the Federals, and by persistent and accurate 
reports to Bragg were making havocof Dodge’s peace 
and plans, so much so that the General put on its 
mettle the famous Kansas Seventh Cavalry, nick- 
named the ‘ Jayhawkers,” to run to earth and cap- 
ture Coleman and his scouts. So active and alert 
was the entire corps that capture was at most a mat- 
ter of a few days only. - 

Captain Shaw, alias Coleman, summoned Davis, 
and committed to his care certain. papers, letters, 
reports, and maps, giving late and important news 
to General Bragg. In his shoes and in the saddle- 
seat were hidden the dangerous documents, and Sam, 
with Coleman's pass, started southward to Decatur, 
thence to take the *‘ scout line” to the headquarters 
of Bragg. His last route began and ended Thurs- 
day, November 19. Run down and arrested at the 
Tennessee River by the ‘‘ Jayhawkers,” along with 
other prisoners, he was hurried to Pulaski, and by 
night was in jail. Elsewhere, on the same day, 
Captain Shaw himself was captured and imprisoned 
also in the town. Davis’ papers and reports were 
omg in the hands of General Dodge, who twice had 

im brought to his ng tag, "emg urging him in 
strong but kindly way to disclose the name of the 
one who had committed to him the captured papers. 

ei 

As shown throughout the Davis tragedy, General 
Dodge was and is’ a man of enanaaiay kindly 
spirit. Something. about the Tennessee boy evi- 
dently touched the General's heart. Only recently 
he wrote at length to The Confederate Veteran, 
paying long-cherished tribute to Davis’ memory. He 
says of him that ‘he was a fine, soldierly-looking 
young man, dressed in a faded Federal coat, an 
army soft hat, and topboots; he had a fresh, open 
face, which was inclined to brightness; in all things 
he showed himself a true soldier; it was known by 
all the command that I desired to save him. I ap- 
preciate fully that the people of the South and Davis’ 
comrades understand his soldierly qualities, and pro- 
pose to honor his memory. I take pleasure in con- 
tributing to a monument to his memory,”—and with 
it came the General’s personal check. 

Of Davis’ arrest and trial he further writes: ‘I 
was very anxious to capture Coleman and break up 
his command.” Dodge did not know, nor did any 
Confederate prisoner in the Pulaski jail give slightest 
hint, that the ‘‘H. B. Shaw” captured the same day 
as Davis and probably prisoner in the same building 
with him, was the veritable ‘‘ Coleman” himseif. 

‘*I had Davis brought before me. His captors 
knew that he was a member of Coleman's Scouts, and 
I knew what was found upon him, and desired to 
locate Coleman and ascertain if possible who was 
furnishing information so accurate and valuable to 
Bragg. avis met me modestly. I tried to impress 
on him the danger he was in, and as only a messen- 
ger I held out to him the hope of lenient treatment if 
he would answer truthfully my questions. I informed 
him that he would be.tried as a spy and the evidence 
would surely convict him, and I made a direct appeal 
to him to give me the information Iknewhehad. He 
very quietly but firmly refused to do it. I pleaded 
with him with all the power I possessed to give me 
some chance to save his life. I discovered that he 
was a most admirable young fellow, with the highest 
character and strictest integrity. He replied: ‘I 
know, General, that I will have to die, but I will not 
tell where I got the information, and there is no 
power on earth that can make me tell. You are doin 
— ey as a soldier, and I am doing mine. If 

ave to die, I shall be doing my duty to God and my 
country.’” 

There was nothing more that Dodge could do. A 
military commission was convened within three days, 
which tried Davis and sentenced him as a spy to 
death on the gallows, Friday, November 27, between 
the hours of 10 A. M. and 2 P. M.,—one week from 
the day of his capture, You may be sure it was a 
long and lonely week to the brave boy, especially 
those last three days that intervened. between his 
sentence and the day of doom, Somehow, though 
strangely, there sprang up in all hearts an ever- 
increasing interest in one who by a single word could 
open the door of his prison, yet chose to die in place 
of another ‘‘for duty’s sake.” With ‘‘ Coleman” 
probably in touch of his hand and sound of his voice, 
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he gave no = hint of his identity. ‘‘ He is worth 
more to the scrnrige { than me,” he said. I doubt 
it. The more I think of it after so many P aon have 
oe ae the ter is the wonder that Shaw, alias 
leman, did not unmask and save the life of one 
who was Sacrificing life for him. Hard by the light 
that will ever shine.upon Sam’s pale face is this 
shadow that lies heavy on the face of his Captain. 
_ Again and again Federal soldiers sought Sam in 
his cell, pleading with him to disclose the informer’s 
name and save his own life. Chaplain James Young, 
of the Eighty-first Ohio Infantry, was his constant 
visitor and comforter, to whom the last m and 
tokens were committed for delivery tohishome. On 
the last remgpae Sngy gave him the Federal overcoat, 
which his mother had oa ‘*for remembrance’ 
sake,” which Young lovingly kept until, in his sev- 
enty-third year, not long before his death, he sent it 
to the Confederate Veteran, saying: ‘‘ My promised 
remembrance is fulfilled. I am seventy-three years 
old, and could not reasonably expect to care for it 
much longer. I have cut off a small button from the 
cape which I will keep. The night before he died we 
sang together ‘On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand,’ 
and, as he desired, I was with him constantly, and at 
the end I prayed with and for him.” Dear old Chap- 
lain! He and Sam are together now under brighter 
skies with the Master whom they served. : 

Provost Marshal Armstrong, who had charge of 
prison and gallows, became Sam’s ardent friend, and, 
rough soldier though he was, could scarcely perform 
his painful duty. Captain Chickasaw, chief of 
Dodge’s Scouts, also took a strong liking for the boy 
scout, and, made a last effort to save him. 

I do not like to draw the last living picture of my 
hero, but Friday morning came all too swiftly, and 
sharp at ten o'clock the drums were beating, the 
execution guard under Marshal Armstrong was 
marching to the jail, while the soldiers of the Six- 
teenth Corps by the thousands, with muskets in hand, 
were being marshaled in line about Seminary Ridge, 
where the gallows was upreared in waiting. <A 
wagon, with a rough pine coffin, on which Sam Davis 
sat, headed the march, In sight of his fellow-prisoners 
Sam waved his good-by with a smiling face, and at 
the gallows dismounted and sat under a tree, un- 
falteringly looking above at the swinging noose and 
around at the sympathetic faces of the soldiers. 

‘*How long have I to live, Captain Armstrong?” 
he inquired. 

‘** About fifteen minutes, Sam.” 

‘What is the news from the front?” and Arm- 
a told him of Bragg’s battle and defeat. 

** Thank you, Captain, but I’m sorry to hear it,” 
and then with one last quaver in his voice of loving 
remembrance of his comrades in gray, ‘‘The boys 
will have to fight their battles without me.” 


# 

Captain Armstrong broke down; ‘‘Sam, I would 
rather die myself than execute sentence upon you.” 

‘*Never mind, Captain,” was the gentle reply; 
‘*you are doing your duty. Thank you for all your 
kindness.” 

It was then that Captain Chickasaw came swiftly 
on horse, and, leapin to the ground, sat himself vd 
Sam and pleaded in that last fires moment of yout 
for the word of information that would send him to his 
home in freedom. Sam rose to his feet, and with 
flashing eye and uplifted face made his last answer: 
**No, Icannot. I would rather die a thousand deaths 
than betray a friend or be false to duty.” 

A Federal officer, who was looking into Sam’s face, 
wrote of him long after in the Omaha Bee: ‘‘ The 
boy looked about him; life was young and promis- 
ing. Overhead hung the noose; around him were 
soldiers in line; at his feet was a box prepared for 
his body, now pulsing with young and vigorous life; 
in front were the steps that would lead him to dis- 
graceful death, and that death it was in his power 
to so easily avoid. For just an instant he hesitated, 
and then put aside forever the tempting offer.” 

The steps to the gallows were firmly mounted, and 
Sam’s last word, ‘‘I am ready, Captain,” followed 
the Chaplain’s prayer, when in a moment he had 

assed through the gates of death to take his place 
orever among the heroes of the Southland. 

In a few weeks a costly and beautiful monument, 
surmounted by a bronze figure of the boy, will be 
unveiled in Capitol Park, in the heart of Nashville. 
From every State in the Union, from Blue and Gray, 
from rich and poor, the money to build the monument 
has been coming, upon the plea of Editor S. A. Cun- 
ningham, of the Veteran, whose conception it was; 
and very many thousands will bow their heads on 
dedication day in loving memory of the hero of Ten- 
nessee. Some time, when you are passing through 
Nashville, take a moment to look upon the noble 
bronze face of the boy, and then visit the old Smyrna 
home and in the garden see the grave of Sam as he 
sleeps by the side of his mother and father. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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My. Class of Boys. 
re (Continued from page 67) 


Gamailiel had the plainest kind of com- 
mon sense, didn’t he? pee good judg- 
ment—but very sensible. ‘If it’s a 
man’s performance, it will fall of itsown 
weight; if it’s God’s, we'd better not in- 
terfere.” 

We like to see some one show good 
sense when other folks lose their heads. 
But say, fellows, there’s a call to Chris- 
tian discipleship ringing in your ears. 
If it’s a man’s call alone, you may pass 
it by; if it’s God's call, through the 
voice of a man, heed it, ‘‘ lest haply vou 
| Pe gre even to be fighting against 
G of? 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. What caused complaint among cer- 
tain Jews? 2, What was done to cor- 
rect the difficulty ? 3. Who was the first 
one named of the seven chosen? 4. 
What cha was, brought against Ste- 
phen? 5. What was done to Stephen? 
6. What was Stephen’s last prayer? 

_PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Apostles Beaten for Con- 
tinuing to Preach: their Spirit 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts 5 : 
12-42). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


HE result of the marked manifesta- 
tion of Divine judgment in the case 
of Ananias and Sapphira was a 
notable increase in the influence of the 
apostles and a rapid enlargement of the 
Christian community. To this growth 
even the people of outside towns and 
cities contributed. Apparently the lines 
began to be drawn more sharply than 
before between the Christians and others. 
Solomon’s Porch became a regular place 
of assembly for apr Seer The ee 
eople respected and s athized with 
i bet’ feared to be i entified with 
them. Crowds dogged the footsteps of 
the. apostles and especially of Peter, 
hoping to hear their teachings or to be 
healed of their sicknesses. 

Such evidences of the popularity of the 
apostles were too much for the Saddu- 
cean leaders. They had already threat- 
ened the apostles without avail. They 
now adopted severer measures, thrust- 
ing the Christian leaders into prison. 
But no prison doors could prevent the 
public declaration of the message which 
God commissioned them to utter. 

The narrative clearly reflects the dis- 
may of the Sandedrin when it heard 
that the prisoners were not only free but 
engaged in teaching in the temple area. 
Such calm ignoring of official displeasure 
and persistencein bluntly characterizing 
the condemnation of Jesus as murder 
took them aback. Apparently they and 
not the apostles were on trial, and had 
reason to justify themselves. No won- 
der that Peter’s plain words threw them 
into a fury. His declaration that the 
God of Israel had exalted Jesus to be 
the true Messiah so that Israel might 
be redeemed, gave the lie to all that they 
had claimed. Still it was supported by 
two important sorts of witness, that of 
the apostles who were telling what they 
knew, and that of the Spirit who ex- 
hibited himself in transformed lives of 
power. 

Gamailiel’s advice to his brethren was 
characteristic. He was one of the most 
famous scholars of ,Judaism. He be- 
longed to the more liberal school of rab- 
binical usages. We can hardly suppose 
him to have been deeply moved by the 
apostolic arguments, but he may well 
have been impressed by their sincerity 
and devotedness,.and been willing to 
await God’s own verdict upon the move- 
ment. 

The penalty of beating was severe and 
humiliating. It stamped the disapproval 
of the Sanhedrin yet more seriously upon 
the ‘‘Way.” But what others counted 
as Aisgrace, the apostles endured with 
Th Caan i vat thocup which thers 
t oo ee yo a | gladness, ‘bevas ir 
Master had -deaimed. As.fer their teach- 





ing. it went on more indefatigably than 
ever, 


H. Rererence LITERATURE. 


Bartlett’s remarks concerning Gama- 
liel in his ‘* Apostolic Age” are illumi- 
nating, likewise those of Abbott in his 
commentary on Acts. In regard to the 
chronology of this period see the Bible 
Dictionary ‘‘ New Testament Chro- 
nology” or Ramsay’s remarks in ‘St. 
Paul the Traveler.” 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF 
THE LEssON, 


The suggestion of this lesson is that 
courage, ample for every need, comes to 
those who are conscious of divine direc- 
tion and endorsement. The dignity and 
bravery of the apostles are marked. 

Popularity of the Christian Lead- 
ers. What is said regarding its extent 
and character? What was the danger 
involved to the hierarchy ? 

The Apostles Imprisoned and Re- 
leased. ho took the lead in this arrest ? 
Who brought about the deliverance ? 

Apostolic Consciousness. Quote four 

assages in this lesson which either 
justify their bravery or give it pages’ 
sion. One verse in the lesson has been 
-described as expressing ‘‘ the keynote of 
Acts.” Which one is it ? 

Peter's Declaration to the Counciz?, 
What was lacking in it from a first-rate 
evangelistic address to Jews ? 

Gamaliel’s Counsel. What was his 
advice? Did he seem to speak as a poli- 
tic man or as one who partly approved of 
the work of the apostles ? 

The Secret of Boldness. What are 
the conditions which justify men in revo- 
lutionizing society ? 


IV. For Home Stupy on Next WEEK’s 
LESSON. 

1. How did Grecian Jews differ from 
Hebrews or Palestinian Jews? 2. What 
gave Stephen such great success as a 
preacher? 3. What did he proclaim 
which maddened the leaders? 4. Did 
his words affect the Sadducees alone ? 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


The Magic Mirror 
(Continued from page 63) 





times see you, do you, dears?” and the 
Fairy of Smiles popped the mirror into | 
its chamois bag. 

‘*IT never knew we looked like that,” | 
said one little sister softly, while the | 
other one whispered, ‘‘I’m sorry.” 

Then the fairy drew the mirror from 
the bag and held it again before the twin | 
sisters. What achange. The two faces | 
were dimpled and sweet and sunny— | 
the eyes bright and dear and loving. 

‘*T like us better this way,” said the | 
twin with the curly hair. ‘So do I,” 
echoed the one with the brownest eyes. 
Then they threw their arms about each | 
other and hugged tight and were as | 
happy as two kittens. 

‘* Dearies, how would you like a magic 
mirror?” asked grandma. 

‘*But there are no fairies,” said Beat- 
rice doubtfully. 

‘* I think perhaps I could play at being 
a fairy,” returned grandma with a smile, 
‘*for I have a mirror.” 

‘*Oh, please show it to us,” cried the 
twins. 

Grandma opened her trunk which 
stood close by, and took from it a small 
square box. When she removed the 
cover, Beatrice and Barbara saw a shin- 
ing mirror, framed in gold. 

‘*Oh, oh, oh!” burst from the red lips. 

‘* Now, lovies, I am going to give you 
this mirror which I want you to ask 
mama to hang in your room, then when 
you feel tempted to disagree, before you 
Say one angry word, go and look in the 
glass—will you — todo this ?” 
and grandma waited. 

‘*Yes, grandma,” the little maids 
promised. 

And that is why Beatrice and Barbara 
are better and happier little girls, be- 
cause when they feel cross, they run to 
the. magic mirror, and instantly the 
frowns and tears fly away, and smiles 
and: gay dimples take ‘their ‘place. 

Camprince, ‘Mass. 
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Workers’ Questions 
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The Adult Bible Class 


By W. C. Pearce 


Superintendent International Adult 
Department 


What are the best! methods of advertising 
the Adult Bible Class? 

The use of letter-heads, cards of invi- 
tation, carefully printed programs, news- 
paper notices, columns in church papers, 
class papers, and other wise uses of 
printer’s ink have all been found helpful, 
but after all the personal work of the 
members is most effective. 

Has Class organization materially increased 
the membership of Adult Bible Classes ? 

Yes. The Ontario Association re- 
cently gathered statistics from one hun- 
dred classes to which they had granted 
the International Certificate of Recog- 
nition, and found that the membership 
of these classes had increased from 2,420 
at the time of organization, to 4,663, or 
a total gain of almost one hundred per- 
cent, 

May the office of teacher and it be 
combined into one in an organized adult class? 

It may be that there are cases where 
this is necessary for a time, but accord- 
ing to the rules of our International As- 
sociation the class is but partially or- 
ganized,and the International Certificate 
of Recognition should be withheld until 
such time as the class becomes able to 
elect five different officers for the five 
offices required ; namely, president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, and 
teacher. There is nothing that will 
bring greater relief to the teacher, and 
introduce greater activity into the class, 
than to have some one beside the teacher 
looking after the executive end of the 
class work. It often happens that the 
teacher of the class is, for some reason, 
‘obliged to give up his work, and when 
both the teaching and the executive re- 
ene are vested in him it miakes 
the change all the more serious, 





INDIANA, PA.—I am ateacher of an Adult 
Bible Class, and one of our objects in organ- 
izing the class was to furnish substi 
teachers to the regular school on days when 
teachers were absent. I have not been quite 
as successful in getting my class interested in 
this idea as I would Fixe to, and have been 


| looking about for something to read them in- 


stead of taking that time for the temperance 
lesson. I am determined to make a success of 
having them go and teach when called on, at 
least all those who are competent to, and I have 
far more of this kind than would ever be 


| wanted any one day.—H. MCC. 


Every adult Bible class should be the 


| big brother or the big sister to the Sun- 


day-school of which it is apart. I know 
of no way in which they can manifest 
this relationship more helpfully than by 
furnishing substitute teachers as they 
are required. Your plan to interest the 
class of which you are teacher in this 
work ismostcommendable. If followed 
out, it will not only help the Sunday- 
school, but help your class as well. 

In working toward this end, I would 
suggest that you try making a definite 
assignment one week in advance to 
those who will be expected to teach the 
following Sunday if substitute teachers 
are required. hese assignments can 
be placed in the hands of the devotional 
committee, and be considered a part of 
their regular work; or, if need be, a 
special committee can be appointed to 
care for this work. It woul well for 
your class to subscribe for some good 
teachers’ paper, securing enough copies 
so that one can be given with each as- 
signment made. Often the lack of defi- 
nite preparation on the part of those 
who are asked to substitute is the cause 
of refusal. 

Your purpose to continue in this plan 
until the class is enthusiastically inter- 
ested will greatly help you. I know of 
no better way to awaken their enthusi- 
asm than by enlisting: them in the work. 
When a’ few'of 'thectass have discovered 
the joy of teaching, you “will ‘Have ‘tess 
aifficuity in. enlisting others. is: 
























YOUR 
SAVINGS 


will have three distinct advantages if 
invested with this Company— ; 

The principal will be absdlutely safe— 

The interest will be exceptionally lib; 
eral—s percent — 

Withdrawals can be made at any time 
without notice and without loss of a 
day’s interest— 

Or—if you want to deposit your money 
for two years or longer, we will issue 
you a Certificate of Deposit, bearing 
6 

This Company has been in business 
fourteen years, and has depositors in 
all parts of the country. 


Write for the booklet. 


The Calvert Mortgage and Deposit Co., 
1064 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 


GIPSY SMITH’S 


HALLOWED vss 


. ALLAN SANKEY, son of IRA D, SANKEY 
$25 per hundred 35c. each by mail 
Returnable samples mailed to “ earnest inquirers " 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


The new Sunday- 

school song book 

by William J. Kirke 

patrick and J. H. Fillmore. Contains the most beau- 
tiful songs you ever heard. Returnable copy mailed 
for examination. Fillmore Music House, 528 Elm 


St., Cincinnati, O.; also 41-43 Bible House, N.Y. 


FAMILIAR SONGS OF THE GOSPEL 

‘The songs we know and love to sing. 83 best gospel 
songs, words and music, $3.00 per 100. Sample copy, 
io in stamps. E. A. K. HACKETT, 107 N. 
ayne St., Fort Wayne, Ind. : 


| INGOLN BAS -RELIEF ssi. sacar 
wanted. | 

















mail fifteen cents, two for quarter. 
- Lenox Manufacturing Co., Plainfield, N. J. 


} t: st ul newspaper. Press, 


Cards 
$s. Varger, 18. Save money. Print for 
others; big profit. All easy; rules sent. 





Write facto for Ss catolog, type, 
paper, etc. The Prese Co., Meriden’ Cons. 








CUMMENCEMEM SH! * 800 


M E Railway Mail Clerks, Customs 
Clerks, Clerks at_ Washington. 
Many Spring Examinations. 
Candidates prepared free. Write 
for schedule. Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. B 84, Rochester, N. Y. 


VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME. 


1200 year and upwards can be made taking our Vetere 
inary Course at home during spare time; taught 
im simplest English; Diploma g positi btained 
ee successful students; cont weenie a reach of a Foe 
2 » particulars free. taro n= 

p Scnool. London, Cans 


HOLY LAND Feo teres 


























Oriental Tour. April to July, ideal season. 
0 


Fine accommodations. Ve w rate: 
to $650. Rev. Ray ALLEN, Rochester, .¥. 


FUROPE—Gtier Yours. jong sind short, ai 


at 
mos: ode ites. once. 
Tonia f moderate rates. | Apply at once. the 








‘ B'BLE COLLEGE AT HOME. Write Pres. C. J. 


Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, Sook: 











Golden Jubilee 
Standard Schools 
Will Please Report 


The publishers will be glad to have 
prompt notice from any and every Sun- 
day-school in which all the teachers 
and officers are taking The Sunday 
School Times. A picture (suitable for 
framing to hang in the school) of Robert 
Raikes’ two earliest Sunday-schools in 
Gloucester, England—the boys’ school 
and the girls’ school—will be sent free 
asa Golden Jubilee Recognition of the 
use of The Sunday School Times by all 
the teachers and officers in a school. 

If you have already reported for your 
school, the fact is on record in our office. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co., 
to31' Waintt :Street,: Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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The foods we eat furnish energy 
for the body just as burning coal 
makes steam for an engine. 

The experiments of Prof. 


Frankland, Ph. D., of London, 


soda. It forms fat, gives strength, 
enriches the blood, invigorates 
the nerves, and repairs tissues. 





postage, and we will send you a 
“Complete Handy Atlas of the World” ot 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York 
NOW IS THE 


AGENTS 6%Sei. Gtk UN 
New txacans BLANKETS 





te—warm blankets 
Py big 


. Biggest 
sellers on Write today. 


B, THOMAS MFG, 00., 408 Barney Block, Dayton, Ohio 













HARTSHORN: 
SHADE ROLLERS: 


Bear the script name of hs 
Stewart Hartshorn on abe™™ 


: Get ‘* Iimproved,’’ no tacks required 
Wood Tha 


re Classified A dvertising 
| Financial 


Registered Gold Bonds, security oof New York 
Real Estate ; interest oemi-anmually uaranteed ; 














roo and up; $3,000,000 assets; highest bank refer- 
ences. Write to-day for Booklet 5. S. New York 
Realty Owners, Suite 500, 489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 








Agents Wanted 


AGENTS make $103.50 per month selling wonderful 

self-sharpening patented scissors and cutlery. 
V.C. Giebner sold 22 pairs in 3 hours; made $13; you 
can doit. We show you how. Free outfit. ‘Chomas 
Manufacturing Co., 84. Home Building, Dayton, Ohio} 








Pictures 


CENTENARY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Feb- 
ruary t2, 1909. Noble portrait, cents. Four 
copies, $1.00. Lincoln pamphlet for schools, societies, 
G. A. R., etc., with ilustrations and music, 10 cents : 
12 copies, $1.00; 100 for $5.00. If you honor Lincoln, 
ou will prize and keep this pamphlet. Also, Stuart’s 

ashington, socts. Two of Washington and two of 
Lincoln for $1. Address ).P.McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa, 


Ghje Sanday School ies 


Philadelphia, January 30, 1909 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 











Subscription Rates 


The Sunday. School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage: 
Five or more copies, either to 
separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year, 

One copy, or any number of 
$ 1.00 pas Hho than hee, $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions. 

. One free copy addi- 
Free Copies jionai wit be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
95 cent rate, 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Timks Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Week of Preparation 


HE recomméndation, years ago, by the 
Philadelphia County Sunday | School 
Association, that special pr tory 

work be done for a week before ision 


Day, has been acted on with effective results 


in scores of schools, In Spirit Lake, Iowa, 
the Rev. E. Winslow Brown, pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church, has used this prepara- 
tory week for a ‘* School of Instruction,’’ 
afternoon and evening meetings being held 
daily, in order that pupils of every age might 
attend, One year the following topics were 
used: Sunday, ‘*My Father’’?; Monday, 
**My Sins” ; ‘Tuesday, ‘*‘ My Saviour’’ ; 
Wednesday, ‘* My Faith’’ ; Thursday, ‘* My 
Confession ’’ ;\ Friday, ‘* My Work’’; Sat- 
urday, ‘‘ My Church,”’ 

As a result! in part, of these meetings the 
members of the Sunday-school were ripe for 
Decision Day, and there was a harvest of 
souls, : 


oa 
Are Half Our Scholars Lost ? 


From an address by J. B. Murray, before the 

Superintendents’ Congress at the Twelfth Con- 

vention of the International Sunday School 
Association, June, 19c8 


F the true measure of success of our Sun- 
‘day-schools is to lead our scholars to 
accept Christ, how far have our Sunday- 

schools attained their true measure of suc- 
cess? , 

The 1908 report of the International Sun- 
day School Association shows in the United 
States.and in Canada, in the 46 associations 
reporting, over 13,500,000 Sunday-school 
scholars, or, if. we‘allow for all others, about 
14,000,000 in all. And the conversions re- 
ported during the last three years were over 
903,000, or, if we allow for all othérs, ‘per, 
haps may reach 1,000,000. That is, duting 
the last three years, there have bes#;,con- 


| verted’ not over 333,500 scholars per year, or 


about 2.38 percent of the 14,000, 


fore) the 
Sunday-schools,-—that is, less than ond in: 


forty’ per year. - : ahah 

This is a great improvement since.the year 
1902. Itis a gain of nearly three-quacters 
of one percent annually, probably due in 
large measure to the increasing observance 
of Decision Day, and to the incréasing efforts 
new made to reach -them. before they leave 
the schools.. But how many of these -14,- 
000,000 scholars are converted while in the 
Sunday-school ? 

By collating the best authorities, it appears 
that scholars begin to attend Sunday-school, 
on an average, at about the age of six years, 
and leave it, on an average, at about four- 
teen, and thus have, on an average, but 
about eight years of, Sunday-school life. -In 
schools in which.the organized Bible class 
has been introduced, this average is increas- 
ing. But as. the above report shows over 
170,000 Sunday-schools and less than 1,700 
(less than: one percent) organized adult 
classes, it is evident that for the purpose of 
this computation they do not greatly alter 
the result, except as. a very important grow- 
ing factor. 

If the same rate of conversion should con- 
tinue during the eight years that these schol- 
ars are likely to remain in the Sunday-schools, 
there would be converted about 2,667,000 of 
them before they leave. This would be 
about 19 percent of them,—that is, less than 
one in five. Whether your school is above 
this average can be tested by counting all 
the scholars from six to fourteen, and then 
seeing whether or not over Ig percent of 
them are converted. 

After they leave, during the six years from 
14 to 20, conversions will still occur, though 
less frequently, as the favorable influences of 
the Sunday-schools would be lacking, and 
the rate would, of course, be less. In 1902, 
when the rate of conversions in the Sunday- 
school was 1.66 percent, the rate after schol- 
ars left the Sunday-school: was estimated at 
about one percent per year for these years 
from 14 to 20; and as there is nothing to in- 
dicate any advance in that rate, if that rate 
be taken for these-six years, six percent mqre 
would be converted,—that is, about 780,000, 
making, with the 2,667,000 converted befgre 
the age of-14, a*total of nearly 3,500,000;" or 


For an Effective Decision Day - 


nearly one-quarter of them before they reach 
age of 20, 

Statistics of conversions show that fewer 
are converted after the age of 20 than before. 
The figures for 1,000. conversions (as given 
by John R. Mott) are : 


Under 20 years of age. . . . . .548 
Between 20and 30. ..... . .337 
Between goand 40. ....... 96 
wma fe dene $d sve 06 06: me 
Between Soand60,....... 3 
Between Goandgo. .......- =#F 


We see, therefore, that out of 1,000 con- 
versions, while 548 are converted before the 
age of 20, during all the years after 20 
there are converted but 452,—that is, fewer 
after 20 than before. These res are be- 
lieved to be very conservative, as a rising 
vote in Christian assemblages usually shows 
over one-half and often three-quarters con- 
verted at, or under, the age of 16. 

Now with less than‘3,500,000 converted 
before 20, but about 2 BBE 861 more. of them 
would, at the above ratio, be converted after 
20, making a total of less than 6,500,000 out 
of the whole 14,000,000 during the whole 
course of their lives. 

But what about the souls of the remaining 
seven and a half millions of our scholars, 
who, under present conditions and if the 
present rates of conversions continue, are 
going down at the close of life to Christless 
graves? 

And what is the church doing for the 
scholars in the Sunday-schools? Here we 
find she is making, the country over, no 
adequate, serious, organized, persistent effort 
to win them to Christ. Instead of doing 
this, she is permitting the great mass of them 
—over four-fifths of them—to drift out into 
the Devil’s territory of the world without the 
protecting shield and inspiration of a Chris- 
tian life, there to fight a losing fight with 
teniptation and sii, and become “entangled 


in’ the Devil’s meshes before ‘she sériqusly 


tries to win them, Then alter sin hits fast- 
ened its clutches upon them, she: attempts, 
with great effort and expense, to reach them, 
but only succeeds in getting here and, there 
one. " 

Is this wise? Is it right? 

If but a tithe of the effort, time, and ex- 
pense that the church is, laying out upon the 
outside worldewere spent in bringing her own 
children to Christ, they all might be won. 
‘And if won, would not this solve the ques- 
tion of **How to reach the men?” and 
‘© How to reach the masses ?’’ and with half 
the coming generation Christians, why could 
not a large portion of the remaining half be 
swept into our Sunday-schools, and thus in 
the next generation this nation be substan- 
tially won for Christ ? 


What Methods and Means Can We Use? 


But what can be done to save these myri- 
ads of perishing souls of our other Sunday- 
school scholars? What means can we use 
to reach them? 

1. Have Decision Day twice a year, with 
Decision Day on any other day for individual 
scholars as opportunity may offer. A very 
slight introduction of Decision Day in New 
York State much more than doubled the rate 
of conversions in one year,—from 12,295 in 
1900 to 29,008 in 1901. 

Prepare carefully for some time in advance 
of Decision Day by the united and repeated 
prayers of the superintendent, teachers, min- 
ister, and so far as possible of the parents ; 
by simple addresses to the scholars by the 
minister, the superintendent, and, if de- 
sirable and possible, also by some conserva- 
tive evangelist, giving the scholars a week or 
more notice, but without mentioning the 
precise day. But while inviting them, do 
not urge or beg them to accept, as the de- 
cision should be. that of the child’s own 
mind independently, and not a mere assent 
uttered at the request, or on the urging, of 
some one else, 

2. But the most effective measure, and 
one which would most effectively do the 
work, is to teach and lead the teachers them- 
selvés to become soul-winners, for if all the 
teachers were soul-winners, all the scholars 
would be personally spoken to and worked 
with, 

‘It €an be accomplished by first laying upon 
( Continued on next page, first column) 





















If you used yo r tools as often 
_as a carpenter does his— they'd 
never rust. Just before putt 


them away, rub a few 
Household Lubricant aiardiee. 
Then they'll keep their edge 
and won't rust. 


HOUSEHOLD 
Lubricant 


should be used for 
everything about the ! 
house that needs oiling | 
—for sewing machines, 
bicycles,clothes wring- 
ers, etc. It will not 
corrode or turn 
rancid. 
dealers everywhere 
p} in the handy can 
fm that can be closed 
Pee with its own spout. 
. gs STANDARD OIL COMPANY 






























CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. 
Highest Grade Only. 
Established 1827. 
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HASTINGS, MASS, 
P. O. Kendal Green, Mass. 
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THE BEST WAY: 

THE USE OF THE IND/V/DUAL 

Reeeeeet LONIMUNION SERVICE was. .in- 
CREASEQ THE ATTENDANCE AT TNE 
LOROS§ SUPPER IN THOUSANDS 

= OF CHURCHES. IT WILL 2050 FOR 


YOUR CHURCH SEN Ld 
TRATED PRICE wat — 


COMMUNION SERVICE CO, 
1701-1708 Chestnut ioe 
"| Address Dept. B Philadelphia 


Soe Yomnere Oxi, Cinctanae, 0. 


an BELLS ‘= 
Chime 
Peal McSeant Bau Foensay Ce. Burmene. Mo, U55. 
SACRED ORCHESTRA MUSIC 2. orcs 


orchestra selections. We have some beauties. i 
more Music House, 528 Eim St., Cincinnati, O. 


Paul’s Life 
at a Glance 


Send for “A Chart of 
Paul’s Journeyings,” by 
Arnoid. Clear outline 
journey maps; and the 
principal events and 
places arranged in eas- 
ily’ read columns ; all on 
one sheet of paper, 12 
by 19 inches. Folds 
within stiff covers small 
enough to slip into one’s 
pocket. Twenty cents. 


THe Sunpay ScHoo.,Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 14 (Acts 5: 17-42) 


( Continued from preceding page) 

the hearts of the teachers the burden for 
these unsaved scholars, and then forming a 
personal workers’ class, not to take the place 
of the teacher-training class, but as a supple- 
‘ment to it, to meet once a week for ten to 
twelve weeks, composed of such of them as 
are willing, and also of all other Christian 
workers in the church who would join, and 
then putting into their hands weekly in ad- 
vance for prior study : ™ 

(1.) The precise requirements God asks 
of a seeking heart before that heart can be 
born again, with each requirement supported 
by at least one verse of Scripture. 
(2.) Next, a simple method of presenting 
these indi requirements to a seek- 
ing soul, pointing that soul to Christ, to be 
used tactfully with different. ones as natures 
and temperaments vary. 

(3-) Then a few hints as to how to lead a 


procrastinating soul to seek Christ now,— 


supporting both these last with illustrations. 

(4). r that, take the teachers out into 
actual personal work, where they can see 
practical examples of the use of the forego- 
ing in actual work. , 


(5.) Then a brief statement of the personal 
preparation needed by every would-be soul- 
winner, The odual. steps necessary are 


‘perhaps best set forth in R. A. Torrey’s 
booklet entitled, ‘*The Holy Spirit: How 
to Obtain Him in Personal Experience.’’ 
(This may be obtained at the Moody Col- 
portage Association, 250 LaSalle Avenue, 
Chicago, for three cents a copy.) 

' 3. After completing the above course, hold 
weekly teachers’-meetings, led by the minis- 
ter and superintendent, to 

(1.) Pray for self-preparation. 

(2.) Pray for the souls of their unsaved 
scholars. 

(3.) Learn how best to teach and apply 
that week’s lesson in its relation to Christ 
and personal salvation. 

4. Nurture: After conversion, young con- 
verts should, of course, be nurtured in a 
separate class by the minister, superintend- 
ent, or some competent teacher. | This is 
probably the weakest point at ‘present in 
most of the efforts to save our scholars. 

If the foregoing steps are taken and per- 
sistently continued, it is believed that almost 
all the scholars in our schools can and will 
be won, * 


.“* When the Decision Day comes, arrange 
by personal conversation with one .or two 


boys and girls to lead the way in making a | 


stand. Victory is thus often assured.’’— 
From a pastor's letter. 


5 4 


After Evangelistic Services 


ECISION Day at the Calvary Baptist 
Sunday-school of Westerly, Rhode 
Island, was observed. March 8, 190% 

the last. Sunday of the special evangelistic 
services under the leadership of Dr. J. Wilbur 
Chapman. Two weeks previous the pastor 
announced that Decision Day would be ob- 
served, and drew attention to the meaning of 
the day. He asked every Christian in the 
school to pray for those members of their 
classes who were not professed followers of 
the Lord that when the day came they might 
be led to decide for him. He spoke to the 
teachers about their part in leading the 
pupils to accept Christ. Each teacher was 
in harmony with the pastor and superinten- 
dent in seeking for an expression, and worked 
to that end. 

On the appointed day, after the lesson 
study of *‘ Jesus the Bread of Life,’’ the su- 
perintendent asked the pastor tospeak to the 
school, exclusive of the primary department. 
He spoke of Jesus’ desire that all come to 
him for eternal life; that he welcomes the 
children as much as the older people ; thata 
boy or girl seven years old is more pleasing 


to him than the pefson seventy years old, | 


because of the number of years the boy is 
likely to live for him in service. After por- 
traying the great love of Jesus in giving him- 
self to die that we might have eternal life, he 
appealed for a retutn of such love. 


given himself to Christ to tell whether he 
was ever sorry that he had done so. Noone 
had regretted the step. The pastor went on 
to say that the only sorrow that any of us 
had was that we did not give our hearts to 
Jesus sooner, and that we had not served 
him better. 

Then he asked all who wanted to love 


He | 
called for any one, young or old, who had | 


| Jesus and take him as a personal Saviour, 
‘ and who desired to serve him as long as they 
| lived, to manifest it by the uplifted hand, 
Every boy and girl not already in the church 
gave a decided expression to take a vow of 
allegiance to Christ. 

hen the teachers had given out Decision 
Day cards, the pastor said that he wished 
every one to take them home, tell their par- 
ents what they had done in making known 
their desire to love and serve Jesus, and ask 
them if they were willing that they should 
sign the cards. If so, to bring the card next 
Sunday to the teacher. Nearly all did so, 
but some were told by their parents that they 
cannot join the church until they are older. 
Here is where the.lambs have to show-signs 


of living before aré allowed to enter the 
fold. — Zhe Rev. J. L. Peacock, Westerly, 
BF. - 


Adult Class Conferences 


Kentucky, at Louisville. . . 
Alabama, at Birmingham 4 
Tennessee, at Nashville . 


. February 10-12 
. February 14, 15 
. . February 16, 17 


Missouri, at St. Louis . . . . February 18, 2 
Iowa, at Des Moines . . . . February 25, 
Nebraska, at Lincoln. ...... March 2-7 
Colorado, at Denver. .... . . March 4-7 
Minnesota, at Minneapolis and 

le 7s Fee ree Ol 
Kansas, at Kansas City. . . . . March 16, 17 


Day of Prayer for Colleges 


HE Presbyterian General Assembly has 
issued a call for the observance of 
Thursday, February 11, 1909, as a day 

of prayer for colleges. The call says: ‘‘ The 
Day of Prayer for Colleges sprang out of the 
failure of the churches to maintain a religious 
atmosphere in their own schools in the latter 
| part of the eighteenth century. In 1823 the 
| last Thursday in February was observed as a 
| day of fasting and prayer for colleges,’’ and 
| since this time there has been a special day 
|of prayer provided. ‘Practically all our 
| colleges observe the Day of Prayer with a 
| regular preaching service in the morning, 
and prayer services afternoon or evening.’’ 
As a result of this work in the Presbyterian 
| church there was in 1907 one candidate for 
| the ministry to every 1,228 church members, 
| while in f908 the number increased to one 
| candidate to every 1176 church members. 
| Pastors not finding February 11 a con- 
| venient time for the observance can take 
| Sunday, February 14, thus uniting with the 
College Young Men’s Christian Associations 
and the Young Women’s Christian Associ- 
ations in this and other lands ‘‘for divine 
blessings upon the student world.’’ Sunday- 
school officers and teachers are asked to de- 
vote the general exercises of February 14 to 
prayers and appeals for the consecration of 
young hearts to a life-work that shall count 
for God. 


— 











Joy Work 
And the Other Kind 


Did you ever stand on a prominent 
corner at an early morning hour and 
watch the throngs of people on their way 
to work, noting the number who were 
forcing themselves along because it 
meant theif daily bread, and the others 
cheerfully and eagerly pursuing their 
way because of love of their work ? 

It is a fact that one’s food has much 
to do with it. As an example : 

If an engine has poor oil, ora boiler 
is fired with poor coal, a bad result is 
certain, isn’t it ? 

Treating your stomach right is the 
keystone that sustains the arch of 
health’s temple and you will find 
‘‘Grape-Nuts” as a daily food is the 
most nourishing and beneficial you can 
, use. ; 
| We have thousands of testimonials, 
real genuine little heart throbs, from 
people who simply tried Grape-Nuts out 
of curiosity—as a last resort—with the 
result that prompted the testimonial. 

If you have never tried Grape-Nuts, 
it’s worth while to give it a fair, impar- 
tial trial. Remember there are millions 
eating Grape-Nuts every day — they 
know, and we know if you will use 
Grape-Nuts every morning your work is 
more likely to be joy-work, because you 
can keep well, and with the brain well 
nourished work is a joy. Read the 
**Road to Wellville” in every package 
—** There’s a Reason.” 
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Uneeda Biscuit 


What makes them the best 
soda crackers ever baked? 


‘What makes them the only 
choice of millions ? 


‘What makes them famous 
as the National Biscuit ? 


National-Biscuit-Goodn , ess— 


Of Course! 
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Sold only in ¢ 
Moisture Proof 
Packages 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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How about the 
Missionary Interest 
in Your School ? 


Is the tide rising? Have the teachers the mis- 
sionary vision? Do the scholars have an intelligent 
interest in missions? Have you discovered that the 
Sunday-school is the strategic point in missionary 
effort ? 

Or, Are you just bubbling over with missionary 
spirit, and just longing to find ways to fire others in 
the school with enthusiasm ? 

In either case, You need George H. Trull’s 
“Missionary Methods for Sunday-school Workers.” 
Full of successful methods. 240 pages. 50 cents, 
net, postpaid. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
1031 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 























He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 
ther. If a housewife wants the 
octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 




















Glasses Unnecessary 
Eye Strain Relieved by Quitting Coffee 


Many cases of defective vision are 
caused by the habitual use of coffee. 

It is said that in Arabia, where coffee 
is used in large eg ay many lose 
their eyesight at about fifty. 

A New Jersey woman writes to the 
int concerning eye trouble and coffee. 
he says: 

‘*My son was for years troubled with 
is eyes. He tried several kinds of 
asses without relief. The optician said 
ere was a defect in his eyes which was 
ard to reach. 

‘* He used to drink coffee, as we all did, 
nd finally quit it, and began to use 
ostum. That was three years ago; he 
as not had to wear glasses and has had 
o trouble with his eyes since., 

‘‘I was always fond of tea and coffee, 
and finally became so nervous I could 
hardly sit still long enough to eat a meal. 
My heart was in such a condition I 
thought I might die any time. 

‘* Medicine did not give me any relief, 
and I was almost desperate. It was 
about this time we decided to quit coffee 
and use Postum, and have used it ever 
since. I am in perfect health. No 
trouble now with my heart, and never 
felt better in my life. 

‘*Postum has been a great a 
to us all, particularly to my son an 
myself.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
One appears from time to time. They 














“| cannot say more, ‘Well, I will patiently 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











Sunday, February 14, 1909. 

Life lessons for me from the book of Job. 

(Job 42 : 1-6, r0o-17. Consecra- 
tion Meeting). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Son. My, eating (Job 1: 12; 1 Pet. rt: 


7). 

‘TUES, —My adversary (Job 2 : 1-7, 1 Pet. 5: 
tI). 

WED.—My perplexity (Job at : 7-13; Psa. 

73 : 13-19). 
THUkS.— My critics (Job 19 : 1-8; 1 Pet 4: 
12 19). 
Fri.—My humility (Job 4o : 3-5; Matt. 5:5). 
Sat.—My Redeemer (Job 19 : 21-29). 











Name other experiences from Job. 
Quote New Testament texts on chastisement. 
Show how adversity ennobles the character. 


HE supreme lesson of the book of Job is 
the same as the supreme lesson of life, 
namely, that God is Lord over all, and 

that everything in life has its meaning and 
its end. We do not doubt this with regard 
to all that is pleasant and easy. The fact 
that it is pleasant and easy seems to us to 
justify it, but we are often in doubt about 
what is hard and bitter. But this, too, has 
its purpose, though it may be hidden from us, 


We are meant to keep through life the atti- 
tude of hope. Job’s worst sins were dis- 
trust and despair. We are meant to trust 
God whatever happens. Those who can say 
** Though he slay me, yet will I trust him’”’ 
have learned the secret of peace which 
nothing can disturb. And those who say, 
**These storms cannot last forever, her] 
some day there will be calm again’’ will be 
able to be cheerful in present darkness, 
waiting forthelight. A brighter hope would 
have cheered Job’s gloom. Christians have 
learned to say this much, even when they 


wait for better things.’’ 


What can we say o’er whom the unbeholtden 
Hangs in a cloud, with which we cannot cope. 

What but look sunward, and with faces golden 
Speak to each other softly of a hope? 


Well, we can say a good deal more than 
that. Job’s experience teaches us that God 
is not absent from our experiences, The thing 
that seems hardest is doubtless the very best 
that God can do for us. It may not always 
seem possible to apply this explanation, as, for 
example, when we or our loved ones suffer 
terribly as the consequence of some other per- 
son’ssin. But the principle of God’s chasten- 
ing purpose in all the events of life works so 
fully and is so much more rational than any 
other principle that we can afford to say about 
the cases where it seems inapplicable, ‘* Well, 
I don’t see how God ceed te concerned in 
this, but still he is over all, and I will trust 
him and wait.’’ 


Surely Job would have had a quicker es- 
cape from his gloom if he had been more un- 
selfish. What right have we to sit down and 
muse over sorrows? We are intended to be 
working and living all the time for others, 
and if we do this, our hearts will be absorbed 
in it and in others, and lifted out of theirown 
grief. A great deal of sickness to-day is 
doubtless due to selfishness. The sickness 
which springs from sin and self-indulgence is 
purely selfish, but even when it seems to 
have other roots, real unselfishness, and ac- 
tivity for-others would drive it away. If we 
don’t feel like laughing and will try to make 
others laugh, our own hearts will grow glad 
again, 

The great lesson of Job is the lesson of the 
greatness and strength of God. What is man 
that he should erect himself against God? 
Let him accept his lot and be still. But this 
is not the gospel. The gospel reveals not 
only the strength of God, but also his love 
and compassion. He is-not-only a strong 
king: he is also a gentle father. Job never 
calls him father, and his friends never tell him 
that God is his loving father. But this is 
just what we know about God, through the 
revelation of Jesus Christ, and what Job had 
such trouble in understanding the epistle to 


New Life Insurance 
Written and Paid for in 1908! 


The Most Remarkable Year 


In the History of 


The Prudential 


This Magnificent Record is Due to 


Public Appreciation of the NEW « Low-Cost”’ 
Ordinary Policy, the New Industrial Policy 
and the New Monthly Income Policy—All 
Meeting the Demand for 


Guaranteed Life Insurance 


and it also shows Popular 
Approval of the Administration, 
Strength, Liberality and Fair 
Dealing of the Company. 








Send us your age and we will tell 
you what The Prudential will 
do for YOU in Life Insurance. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 











Incorporated as a Stock Company 
by the State of New Jersey, 


Home Office, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Department 126 





JOHN FPF. DRYDEN, 
President. 

















a @ written on the front of a postal card 

Burpee, Philadel phiia yor own stir on the tack 

‘ will bring you a copy of The Leading 

American Seed Catalog—provided you intend to have a garden this season. A book of 174 

pages, with colored plates painted from Nature. It tells the plain truth about The Best 
Seeds that Grow. We have the largest 


Malou get Tose oe woud Burpee, Philadelphia 














Loemaereeterer|| CHALFONTE 
ATLANTIC CITY 


vend te vapeakton and Eetete we SUt aad tens 

to everyone mentioning this magazine and sending 

10 cents in stamps the catalogue and our famous 

cent Henderson collection of flower and en mot wy 
a combination to satisfy the most 
exacting; to please the most par- 
ticular; to suit young and old. The 
ocean, the Boardwalk, the yachts 

from the one; a quiet, restful and 


Also the pamphlet ‘The Use of the Feet in Seed Sow- 
ing,” which the late Peter Henderson considered the 

elegant home in the other. Write for 
reservations to 


most valuable article he ever wrote. 
THE LEEDS COMPANY 





VIRGINIA FARMS ano HOM 
FREE CATALOGUE OF SPLENDID B. 
R. B. CHAFFIN 


ARGAINS. 
& CO., Inc., Richmond, Va. 





Always Open. 








are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


the Hebrews has no difficulty in expressing 
(Heb, 12 : 5-11). 





Peter Henderson & Co., 35:37,Gortianat st, 
On the Beach. 




























